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CHAPTER I. 


THE LAP OF PEACE. 


In the year 1835 the Rev. Philip 
Penniloe was curate-in-charge of Perly- 
cross, a village in a valley of the 
Blackdown Range. It was true that 
the rector, the Rev. John Chevi- 
thorne, M.A., came twice every year 
to attend to his tithes ; but otherwise 
he never thought of interfering, and 
would rather keep his distance from 
spiritual things. Mr. Penniloe had 
been his college-tutor, and still was his 
guide upon any points of duty less 
cardinal than discipline of dogs and 
horses. 

The title of “curate-in-charge ” as 
yet was not invented generally ; but 
far more curates held that position 
than hold it in these stricter times. 
And the shifting of curates from 
parish to parish was not so frequent 
as it is now ; theological views having 
less range and rage, and curates less 
divinity. Moreover it cost much more 
to move. 

But the curate of Perlycross was 
not of a lax or careless nature. He 
would do what his conscience required, 
at the cost of his last penny; and he 
thought and acted as if this world 
were only the way to a better one. 
In this respect he differed widely from 
all the people of his parish, as well as 
from most of his clerical brethren. 
And it is no little thing to say of him, 
that he was beloved in spite of his piety. 
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Especially was he loved and valued 
by a man who had known him from 
early days, and was now the squire 
and chief landowner in the parish of 
Perlyeross. Sir Thomas Waldron of 
Walderscourt had battled as bravely 
with the sword of steel, as the church- 
man had with the spiritual weapon, 
receiving damages more abiding than 
the latter can inflict. Although by 
no means invalided, perhaps he had 
been pleased at first to fall into the 
easy lap of peace. After eight years 
of constant hardship, frequent wounds 
and famishing, he had struck his last 
blow at Waterloo, and then settled 
down in the English home, with its 
comforting cares and mild delights. 

Now, in his fiftieth year, he seemed 
more likely to stand on the battle- 
ments of life than many a lad of 
twenty. Straight and tall, robust and 
ruddy, clear of skin and sound of foot, 
he was even cited by the doctors of 
the time as a proof of the benefit that 
flows from bleeding freely. Few men 
living had shed more blood (from their 
own veins at any rate) for the good of 
their native land, and none had made 
less fuss about it ; so that his country. 
with any sense of gratitude, must now 
put substance into him. Yet he was 
by po means over fat; simply in good 
case and form. In a word, you might 
search the whole county, and find no 
finer specimen of a man, and a gentle- 
man too, than Colonel Sir Thomas 
Waldror. 
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All this Mr. Penniloe knew well ; 
and having been a small boy, when 
the colonel was a big one, at the best 
school in the west of England, he 
owed him many a good turn for the 
times when the body rules the roost, 
rand the mind is a little chick, that 
can’t say “Cockadoodle.” In those 
fine days education was a truly rational 
process ; creating a void in the juvenile 
system by hunger, and filling it up 
with thumps. Scientific research has 
now satisfied itself that the mind and 
the body are the selfsame thing; but 
this was not understood as yet, and 
the one ministered to the other. For 
example, the big Tom Waldron sup- 
plied the little Phil Penniloe with 
dumps and penny-puddings, and with 
fists ever ready for his defence ; while 
the quicker mind sat upon the broad 
arch of chest sprawling along the old 
oak bench, and construed the lessons 
for it, or supplied the sad hexameter. 
When such a pair meet again in later 
life sweet memories arise, and fine 
goodwill. 

This veteran friendship even now 
was enduring a test too severe, in 
general, for even the most sterling 
affection. But a conscientious man 
must strive, when bound by Holy 
Orders, to make every member of his 
parish discharge his duty to the best 
advantage. And if there be a duty 
which our beloved Church, even in her 
snoring period, has endeavoured to 
impress, the candid layman must con- 
fess that it is the duty of alms-giving. 
Here Mr. Penniloe was strong, far in 
advance of the times he lived in, 
though still behind those we have the 
privilege to pay for. For as yet it 
was the faith of the general parishioner 
that he had a strong parochial right 
to come to church for nothing; and if 
he chose to exercise it, thereby added 
largely to the welfare of the parson, 
and earned a handsome reference. 
And as yet he could scarcely reconcile 
it with his abstract views of religion, 
to find a plate poked into his waist- 
coat-pocket, not for increase, but de- 
pletion thereof. 

Acknowledging the soundness of 
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these views, we may well infer that 
Perlycross was a parish in which a 
well-ordered parson could do anything 
reasonable. More than one substantial 
farmer was good enough to be pleased 
at first, and try to make his wife take 
it so, at these opportunities of grace. 
What that expression meant was more 
than he could for the lifeof him make 
out ; but he always connected it with 
something black, and people who 
stretched out their hands under cocoa- 
nuts bigger than their heads, while 
“Come over and help us,” issued from 
their mouths. If a shilling was any 
good to them, bless their woolly heads, 
it only cost a quarter of a pound of 
wool ! 

Happy farmer, able still to find a 
shilling in his Sunday small-clothes, 
and think of the guineas in a nest 
beneath the thatch! For wheat was 
golden still in England, and the good 
ox owned his silver side. The fair 
outlook over hill and valley, rustling 
field and quiet meadow, was not yet a 
forlorn view, a sight that is cut short 
in sighs, a prospect narrowing into a 
lane that plods downhill to the work- 
house. For as yet it was no mockery to 
cast the fat grain among the clods, or 
trickle it into the glistening drill, to 
clear the sleek blade from the noisome 
weed, to watch the soft waves of 
silky tassels dimple and darken to the 
breeze of June, and then the lush 
heads with their own weight bowing 
to the stillness of the August sun, 
thrilling the eyes with innumerable 
throng, glowing with impenetrable 
depth of gold. Alas, that this beauty 
should be of the past, and ground into 
gritty foreign flour ! 

But in the current year of grace, 
these good sons of our native land had 
no dream of the treason which should 
sell our homes and landscapes to the 
sneering foreigner. Their trouble, 


though heavy, was not of their own 
making, but inflicted from without ; 
and therefore could be met and cured 
by men of strong purpose and generous 
act. 

That grand old church of Perly- 
cross (standing forth in gray power of 
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life, as against the black ruins of the 
Abbey) had suddenly been found want- 
ing,— wanting foundation, and broad 
buttress, solid wall, and sound-tim- 
bered roof, and ever deeper hold on 
earth for the high soar of the tower. 
This tower was famous among its 
friends, not only for substance, and 
height and proportion, and piercings, 
and sweet content of bells; but also 
for its bold uplifting of the green 
against the blue. To wit, for a time 
much longer than any human memory, 
a sturdy yew-tree had been standing 
on the topmost stringing-course, in a 
sheltering niche of the southern face, 
with its head overtopping the battle- 
ments, and scraping the scroll of the 
south-east vane. Backed as it was by 
solid stone, no storm had succeeded in 
tugging its tough roots out of the 
meshes of mortar; and there it stood, 
and meant to stand, a puzzle to gar- 
deners, a pleasure to jackdaws, and 
the pride of all Perlyerucians. Even 
Mr. Penniloe, that great improver, 
could not get a penny towards his 
grand designs, until he had signed a 
document with both churchwardens, 
that happen what might, not a hair of 
the head of the sacred yew-tree should 
perish, 

Many a penny would be wanted 
now, and who was to provide them ¢ 
The parish, though large and com- 
prising some of the best land in East 
Devon, had few resources of commerce, 
and not much of manufacture. The 
bright Perle running from east to 
west clove it in twain; and the 
northern part, which was by far the 
larger, belonged to the Waldrons ; 
while the southern (including the 
church and greater part of the village) 
was of divers owners, the chiefest 
being the Dean and Chapter of Exeter. 
It is needless to say that this sacred 
body never came nigh the place, and 
felt no obligation towards it, at the 
manhood of this century. 

“What is to be done?” cried the 
only man who could enter into the 
grief of it, when Richard Horner of 
Pumpington, architect, land-agent, and 
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surveyor, appeared before the clergy- 
man and churehwardens with the 
report required by them. 

** One of two things,” answered Mr. 
Horner, a man of authority and 
brevity ; “either let it crumble, or 
make up your minds to spend a* 
thousand pounds upon it.” 

“We should be prepared to spend 
that sum, if we had only got it,” Mr. 
Penniloe said, with that gentle smile 
which made his people fond of him. 

“We ha’n’t got a thousand, nor 
a hundred nayther. You talk a bit 
too big, Dick. You always did have 
a big mouth, you know.” 

The architect looked at his cousin, 
Farmer John (the senior churchwarden 
of Perlycross, and chief tenant of the 
Capitular estates), and if his own 
mouth was large, so was that of his 
kinsman, as he addressed him thus: 
“John Horner, we know well enough 
what you be. It wouldn’t make much 
of a hole in you to put down your 
hundred pounds,—to begin with.” 

“ Well,” said his colleague, Frank 
Farrant, while the elder was in labour 
of amazement, “ if John will put down 
his hundred pounds, you may trust 
me to find fifty.” 

“And fifty to you is a good bit 
more than a thousand to him, I 
reckon. Book it, Mr. Penniloe, before 
they run back; and me for another 
five and twenty.” 

“T never said it; I never said a 
word of it,’—Farmer John began to 
gasp, while cousin and colleague were 
patting him on the back, crying, 
“Don’t go back from your word, 
John.” 

“Now, did I say it, Parson 
Penniloe?” he appealed, as soon as 
they would let him speak. “Come 
now, I'll go by what you say of it.” 

“No, Mr. Horner ; I wish you had. 
You never said anything of the 
kind.” 

* Parson, you are a gentleman. I 
do like a man as tells the truth. 
But as for them fellows, I’ll just show 
them what’s what. Whether I said 
it, or no,—I’ll do it.” 

Gc 2 
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Mr. Penniloe smiled, but not with 
pleasure only. Simple and charitable 
as he was, he could scarcely believe 
that the glory of God was the motive 
power in the mind of Farmer John. 


CHAPTER II. 
FAIRY FAITH. 


At the beginning of July work was 
proceeding steadily, though not quite 
so merrily perhaps as some of the 
workmen might have wished ; because 
Mr. Penniloe had forbidden the pres- 
ence of beer-cans in consecrated 
ground, A large firm of builders at 
Exeter (Messrs. Peveril, Gibbs & Co.) 
had taken the contract according to 
Mr. Horner’s specifications ; and had 
sent a strong staff of workmen down, 
under an active junior partner, Mr. 
Robson Adney. There are very few 
noises that cannot find some ear to 
which they are congenial; and the 
clink of the mason’s trowel is a 
delight to many good people. But 
that pleasant sound is replaced too 
often, by one of sadder harmony,—the 
chink of coin that says adieu, with all 
the regret behind it. 

Perlycross had started well on this 
its greatest enterprise; every man 
was astonished at his neighbour’s 
generosity, and with still better 
reason at his own. Mr. Penniloe’s 
spirits rose above the solid necessity of 
repairs, and aspired to richer embellish- 
ment. That hideous gallery at the 
western end, which spoiled the tower 
entrance and obscured a fine window, 
should go into the fire at last; the 
noble arch of the chancel (which had 
been shored with timber braces) should 
be restored and reopened, and the 
blocked-up windows should again dis- 
play their lovely carving. In the 
handsomest manner Sir Thomas 
Waldron had sent him a cheque for 
five hundred pounds; which after all 
was only just, because the vaults of 
the Waldron race lay at the bottom 
of half the lapse. The Dean and 


Chapter of Exeter had contributed a 
pounds ; 


hundred and the rector 
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another hundred; and the curate’s 
own father,—an ancient clergyman in 
the north of Devon, with « tidy living 
and a plump estate—had gone as far 
as twenty pounds for the honour of 
the family. 

With this money in hand, and much 
more in hope, all present designs might 
well be compassed. But alas! a new 
temptation rose, very charming, and 
very costly. The curate had long 
suspected that his favourite church 
had been endowed (like its smaller 
sister at Perlycombe) with a fair rood- 
screen ; perhaps a fine one, worthy of 
the days when men could carve. And 
now, when the heavy wooden gallery 
of Queen Anne’s time had been re- 
moved, it happened that Sergeant 
Jakes the schoolmaster, who had seen 
a great deal of old work in Spain, was 
minded to inquire into the bearings 
of the great bressemer at the back. 
He put his foot into a hole beneath it, 
where solid brickwork was supposed 
to be ; but down went his foot into a 
lot of crumbling stuff, and being no 
more than a one-armed man, Mr. Jakes 
had a narrow escape of his neck. 
Luckily he clung with his one hand to 
« crossbeam still in position, and being 
of a very wiry frame (as all the school- 
children knew too well), was enabled to 
support himself, until a ladder was 
clapped to. Even then it was no 
easy thing to extricate his foot, 
wedged between two trefoils of 
sharply cut stone ; and for more than 
a week it was beyond his power to 
bring any fugitive boy to justice 
The parson was sent for at once, and 
discovered the finest stone-screen in 
the diocese, removed from its place by 
a barbarous age, and plastered up in 
the great western wall. 

There was little of that hot conten- 
tion then which rages now over every 
stock and stone appertaining to the 
Church. As the beauty of design, and 
the skill of execution, grew more and 
more manifest to his delighted eyes, Mr. 
Penniloe was troubled with no mis- 
givings as to “graven images.” He 
might do what he liked with this 
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grand piece of work, if the money 
were forthcoming. And the parish 
suspected no Popery in it, when after 
much counsel with all concerned, and 
with the needful faculty, he proposed 
to set up this magnificent screen as a 
reredos beneath the great chancel 
window, and behind the stone com- 
muvion-table, generally called the 
altar now. 

Yet brave as he was and of ardent 
faith, some little dismay was natural, 
when'‘the builders assured him that 
this could not be done, with all needful 
repairs and proper finish, for less than 
three nundred and fifty pounds, and 
they would not even bind themselves to 
that ; for the original was of the best 
Beere stone, difficult to match and 
hard to work. Mr. Penniloe went to 
the quarries, and found that this was 
no exaggeration; and having some 
faith in mankind,—as all who have 
much in their Maker must have—he 
empowered the firm to undertake the 
task, while he cast about zealously for 
the cash. 

With filial confidence he made sure 
that his reverend father must rejoice 
in another opportunity for glorifying 
God ; and to that effect he addressed 
him. But when the postman wound 
his horn at the bottom of the village, 
and the parson hurried down from 
the churchyard to meet him, at the 
expense of eightpence he received the 
following dry epistle. 


Son Paritip,—We are much surprised 
and pained by your extraordinary letter. 
You speak very largely of “ duty to God,” 
which ought to be done, without talking 
of it; while you think lightly of your 
duty to your parents, the commandment 
that carries the blessing. If you had not 
abandoned your Fellowship, by marrying 
and having a family, it might have been 
more in your power to think of church- 
windows, and stone-carving. We did not 
expect to be treated like this, after our 
very handsome gift, of not more than 
three months agone. Look for no more 
money ; but for that which a good son 
values more, and earns by keeping within 
his income,—the love of his affectionate 
parents, 
ISAAC, AND JOAN PENNILOE, 


“Ah! ah! Well, well, I dare say 
I was wrong ; but I thought that he 
could afford it,” said the curate in 
his simple way. “’Tis a sad day for 
me altogether. But I will not be 
cast down, for the Lord knoweth 
best.” 

For on this very day, a year ago, 
he had lost the happiness of his life, 
and the one love of his manhood. 
His fair wife (a loyal and tender 
helpmate, the mother of his three 
children, and the skilful steward of 
his small means) had been found 
lying dead at the foot of the “ Horse- 
shoe Pitch,” beneath Hagdon Hill. 
While her husband was obliged to 
remain in the village, waiting for a 
funeral, she had set forth, with none 
but her younger boy Michael, to visit 
an old woman on the outskirts of the 
parish, very far advanced in years 
but still a very backward Christian. 
The old woman was living at the 
present moment, but could throw no 
light upon her visitor’s sad fate, and 
indeed denied that she had seen her 
on that day. And the poor child who 
must have beheld what happened, 
though hitherto a very quick and 
clever little fellow, could never be 
brought to say a word about it. 
Having scarcely recovered from a 
sharp attack of measles, he had lost 
his wits through terror, and ran all 
the way home at the top of his speed, 
shouting “ Rabbits! Rabbits! Rab- 
bits!” From the child’s sad condition, 
and a strict search of the “‘ Horseshoe,” 
it appeared that he had leaped after 
his poor mother, but had been saved 
from death by a ledge of brambles 
and furze which bad broken his fall. 
Even now, though all trace of his 
bruises was gone and his blue eyes 
were as bright as ever, the tender 
young brain was so dazed and daunted 
by the fall, and the fright and agony, 
that the children of the village 
changed his nickname from “ Merry 
Michael ”’ to ‘‘ Mazed Mikey.”’ 

Mr. Penniloe had been fighting 
bravely against the sad memories of 
this day. Toa deeply religious mind 
like his, despondency was of the 
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nature of doubt, and sorrow long 
indulged grew into sin. But now a 
cloud of darkness fell around him; 
the waves of the flood went over his 
soul, his heart was afflicted, and in 
sore trouble; and there was none to 
deliver him. 

All men have their times of de- 
pression ; but few feel such agonies of 
dejection, as the firm believer and 
lover of his faith, when harrowing 
doubts assail him. The rector of 
Perlycross, Mr. Chevithorne, though by 
no means a man of vast piety, had a 
short way of dealing with such attacks, 
which he always found successful. To 
his certain knowledge, all debility of 
faith sprang directly from ‘‘ lowness 
of the system;” and his remedy 
against all such complaints was a 
glass of hot brandy and water. But 
his curate’s religion was a less robust, 
because a far more active power ; and 
his keener mind was not content to 
repel all such sallies as temptations 
of the devil. Sensitive, diffident, and 
soft-hearted, he was apt to feel too 
acutely any wound to his affections ; 
and of all the world now left to him, 
the dearest one was his mother. Or 
at any rate, he thought so for the 
present ; though a certain little tender 
claim was creeping closer and closer 
into the inmost cell of love. 

‘Can mother have forgotten what 
day it would be, when I should receive 
these cruel words ?”’ he said to himself, 
as he went sadly up the hill towards 
his whitewashed dwelling-place, having 
no heart left for the finest of stone- 
carvings. “If she did, it was not like 
her ; and if she remembered, it seems 
still worse. Surely he would not have 
dared to sign her name without her 
knowledge. But whenever he thinks 
of that Fellowship—well, perhaps it 
was wrong on my part to attempt so 
much. It is high time to look more 
closely into ways and means.” 

That was the proper thing to do 
beyond a doubt, and he hastened inside 
to do it. But when he sat in his lonely 
bookroom, with the evening shadows 
of the dark ilex slowly creeping over 
him, his mind went back into the past, 
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and a mighty sadness conquered him. 
Instead of the list of subscriptions for 
the church he had drawn from the 
long portfolio (which his wife had 
given him on the last wedding-day 
they should ever keep together) a copy 
of asad despondent hymn which he 
had written in the newness of his grief. 
As he read the forgotten lines, once 
more their deep gloom encompassed 
him ; even the twinkle of hope, in 
which they ended, seemed a mockery. 

‘*Will it ever be so, or is it all a 
dream, inspired by our longings, and 
our self-conceit ? Whatever is pleasant, 
or good, or precious, is snatched from 
our grasp; and we call it a trial, and 
live on, in the belief that we are 
punished for our good, and shall be 
rewarded tenfold. If so, it can be for 
those alone who are able to believe 
always ; who can dismiss every shadow 
of doubt, and live with their Maker 
face to face. Oh that I could do so! 
But I cannot; my shallow mind is 
vexed by every breeze. When I was 
a young man, I felt pity, and even 
contempt for Gowler’s unfaith—a man 
of far superior powers. He gave up 
his Fellowship, like a conscientious 
man; while [ preach to others, and 
am myself a castaway. Oh, Ruth, 
Ruth, if you could only see me!”’ 

This man of holy life, and of pure 
devotion to his sacred office, bent his 
head low in the agony of the moment, 
and clasped his hands over his whiten- 
ing hair. How far he was out of his 
proper mind was shown by his sitting 
in the sacred chair,' the old “ dropping- 
chair” of the parish, which had been 
sent back that morning. Of this, and 
of all around, he took no heed ; for the 
tide of his life was at the lowest ebb, 
and his feeble heart was fluttering like 
a weed in shallow water. 

But his comfort was not far to seek. 
After sundry soft taps, and a shuffle 
of the handle, the door was opened 


1 In country parishes an easy-chair, for the 
use of the sick and elderly, was provided 
from the Communion offerings, and lent to 
those most in need of it. When not so re- 
quired, it was kept under cover, and regarded 
with some reverence from its origin and use. 
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quietly, and a little girl came dancing 
in, bringing a gleam of summer sun- 
shine in a cloud of golden hair. The 
gloom of the cold room fled, as if it had 
no business near her, and a thrush 
outside(who knew her well) broke forth 
into a gratitude of song. For this 
was little Faith Penniloe, seven years 
old last Tuesday, the prettiest and the 
liveliest soul in all the parish of Perly- 
cross; and Faith being too substantial 
perhaps, everybody called her “ Fay,” 
or “ Fairy.” Nothing ever troubled 
her, except the letter 7, and even that 
only when it wanted to come first. 

* Father, fathery, how much colder 
is the tea to get?” she cried. “I call 
it very yude of you todo what you 
like, because you happen to be older.” 

As the little girl ran, with her arms 
stretched forth, and a smile on her 
lips that was surety for a kiss, a 
sudden amazement stopped her. ‘The 
father of her love and trust and 
worship was not even looking at her ; 
his face was cold and turned away ; 
his arms were not spread for a jump 
and a scream. He might as well 
have no child at all, or none to whom 
he was all in all. For a moment her 
simple heart was daunted, her dimpled 
hands fell on her pinafore, and the 
sparkle of her blue eyes became a 
gleam of tears. Then she gathered up 
her courage, which had never known 
repulse, and came and stood between 
her father’s knees, and looked up at 
him very tenderly as if she had grieved 
him, and yearned to be forgiven. 

“Child, you have taught me the 
secret of faith,” he cried with a sudden 
light shed on him, “I will go as a 
little one to my Father, without a 
word, and look up at Him.” 

Then, as he lifted her into his lap, 
and she threw her arms around his 
neck, he felt that he was not alone in 
the world, and the warmth of his 
heart returned to him. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
THE LYCH-GATE, 


Tae old church, standing on a bluff 


above the river, is well placed for 


looking up and down the fertile 
valley. Flashes of the water on its 
westward course may be caught from 
this point of vantage, amidst the 
tranquillity of ancient trees and sunny 
breadths of pasture. For there the 
land has smoothed itself into a smiling 
plain, casting off the wrinkles of hills 
and gullies, and the frown of shaggy 
brows of heather. The rigour of the 
long flinty range is past, and a flower 
can stand without a bush to back it, 
and the wind has ceased from shud- 
dering. 

But the Perle has not come to these 
pleasures yet, as it flows on the north 
of the churchyard, and some hundred 
feet beneath it. The broad shallow 
channel is strewn with flint, and the 
little stream cannot fill it, except in 
times of heavy flood ; for the main of 
its water has been diverted to work 
the woollen factory, and rejoins the 
natural course at the bridge two or 
three hundred yards below. On the 
further side the land rises to the 
barren height of Beacon Hill, which 
shelters Sir Thomas Waldron’s house, 
and is by its conical form distinct 
from other extremities of the Black- 
down Chain. For the southern 
barrier of the valley (which is about 
three miles wide at its mouth) is 
formed by the long dark chine of 
Hagdon Hill, which ends abruptly in 
a steep descent ; and seeing that all 
this part of the vale, and the hills 
which shape it, are comprised in the 
parish of Perlycross, it will become 
clear that a single parson, if he 
attempts to go through all his work, 
must have a very fine pair of legs, and 
a sound constitution to quicken them. 

Mr. Penniloe, now well advanced 
in the fifth decade, was of very spare 
habit and active frame, remarkable 
also for his springy gait, except at 
those periods of dark depression with 
which he was afflicted now and then. 
But the leading fault of his character 
was inattention to his victuals, not 
from any want of common sense, or 
crude delight in fasting, but rather 
through self-neglect and the loss of 
the one who used to attend to him. 
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To see to that bodily welfare, about 
which he cared so little, there was no 
one left except a careful, active and 
devoted servant, Thyatira Muggridge. 
Thyatira had been in his employment 
ever since his marriage, and was now 
the cook, housekeeper, and general 
manager at the rectory. But though 
in the thirty-fifth year of her age, and 
as steady as a pyramid, she felt her- 
self still too young to urge sound 
dietary advice upon her master as she 
longed to do. The women of the 
parish blamed her sadly, as they 
watched his want of fattening; but 
she could only sigh, and try to tempt 
him with her simple skill and zeal. 

On the morrow of that sad anni- 
versary which had caused hira such 
distress, the curate was blessed with his 
usual vigour of faith and courage and 
philanthropy. An affectionate letter 
trom his mother, enclosing a bank- 
order for ten pounds, had proved that 
she was no willing partner in the 
father’s harshness. The day was very 
bright, his three pupils had left him 
for their summer holidays, and there 
happened to be no urgent call for any 
parochial visits. There was nothing 
to stop him from a good turn to-day 
among trowel and chisel and callipers ; 
he would see that every man was at 
his work, and that every stroke of 
work was truthful. 

Having slurred his early dinner 
with his usual zest, he was hastening 
down the passage for his hat and stick, 
when Thyatira Muggridge came upon 
him from the pantry with a jug of 
toast-and-water in her hand. ‘“ Do’e 
give me just a minute, sir,” she whis- 
pered, with a glance at the door of the 
dining-room where the children had 
been left; and he followed her into 
the narrow back-parlour, the head- 
quarters of his absent pupils. 

Mr. Penniloe thought very highly 
of his housekeeper’s judgment and dis- 
cretion, and the more so perhaps be- 
cause she had been converted, by a 
stroke of his own readiness, from the 
doctrines of the “ Antipsdo-Baptists,”’ 
as they used to call themselves, to 
those of the Church of England. Her 
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father, moreover, was one of the chief 
tenants on the North Devon property 
of Mr. Penniloe the elder; and sim- 
plicity, shrewdness, and honesty were 
established in that family. So her 
master was patient with her, though 
his hat and stick were urgent. 

* Would you please to mind, sir,””— 
began Thyatira, with her thick red 
arms moving over her apron, like 
rolling-pins upon pie-crust—“ if little 
Master Mike was to sleep with me 
a bit, till his brother Master Harry 
cometh back from school ?”’ 

“T dare say you have some good 
reason for asking ; but what is it, Mrs. 
Muggridge?” The housekeeper was a 
spinster, but had received brevet-rank 
from the village. 

“Only that he is so lonesome, sir, 
in that end hattick by his little self. 
You know how he hath been, ever since 
his great scare; and now some brutes 
of boys in the village have been teliing 
him a lot of stuff about Springheel 
Jack. They say he is coming into this 
part now, with his bloody heart and 
dark lantern. And the poor little 
lamb hath a window that looks right 
away over the churchyard. Last night 
he were sobbing so in his sleep, enough 
to break his little heart. The sound 
came all across the lumber-room, till 
I went and fetched him into my bed, 
and then he were as happy as an 
angel.” 

“Poor little man! I should have 
thought of it, since he became so nerv- 
ous. But I have always tried to make 
my children feel that the Lord is eve: 
near them.” 

“He compasseth the righteous 
round about,” Mrs. Muggridge replied 
with a curtsey, as a pious woman quot- 
ing Holy Writ; ‘but for all that, 
you can’t call Him company, sir ; and 
that’s what these little ones lacks of. 
Master Harry is as brave as a lion, 
because he is so much older. But 


hoping no offence, his own dear mother 
would never have left that little soul 
all by himself.” 

“You are right, and I was wrong, 
replied the master, concealing the 
pain her words had caused. 


” 


“Take 
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him to your room; it is very kind 
of you. But where will you put 
Susanna?” 

“That will be easy enough, sir. 
I will make up a bed in the lumber- 
room, if you have no objection. Less 
time for her at the looking-glass, I 
reckon.” 

Mr. Penniloe smiled gravely,—for 
that grievance was a classic—and had 
once more possessed himself of his hat 
and stick, when the earnest house- 
keeper detained him once again. “If 
you please, sir, you don’t believe, do 
you now, in all that they says about 
that Springheeled Jack? It scarcely 
seemeth reasonable to a Christian 
mind. And yet when I questioned 
Mr. Jakes about it, he was not for 
denying that there might be such a 
thing,—and him the very bravest man 
in all this parish !”’ 

“Mrs. Muggridge, it is nonsense. 
Mr. Jakes knows better; he must 
have been trying to terrify you. A 
man who has been through the Penin- 
sula .campaign! I hope I may 
remember to reprove him.” 

“Oh no, I would beg you, sir, not 
to do that. It was only said, as one 
might express it, promiscuous, and in 
a manner of speaking. I would 
never have ‘mentioned it, if I had 
thought e 

Knowing that her face was very 
red, her master refrained from looking 
at it, and went his way at last, after 
promising to let the gallant Jakes 
escape. It was not much more than 
a hundred yards, along the chief street 
of the village, from the rectory to the 
southern and chief entrance of the 
churchyard ; opposite to which, at a 
corner of the road and partly in front 
of the ruined abbey, stood an old- 
fashioned inn, “The Ivy-bush.” This, 
though a very well-conducted house, 
and quiet enough (except at fair-time), 
was not in the parson’s opinion a 
pleasing induction to the lych-gate ; 
but there it had stood for generations, 
and the landlord, Walter Haddon, 
held sound Church-views, for his wife 
had been a daughter of Channing the 








clerk, and his premises belonged to 
the Dean and Chapter. 

Mr. Penniloe glanced at the yellow 
porch, with his usual regret Lut no 
ill-will, when a flash of bright colour 
caught his eye. In the outer corner 
he descried a long scarlet fishing-rod 
propped against the wall, with the 
collar and three flies fluttering. All 
was so bright and spick and span, 
that a trout’s admiration would be 
quite safe ; and the clergyman (having 
been a skilful angler, till his strict 
views of duty deprived him of that 
joy) indulged in a smile of sagacity, 
as he opened his double eyeglass, and 
scrutinised this fine object. 

“Examining my flies, are you, 
Reverend? Well, I hope you are 
satisfied with them.” 

The gentleman who spoke in this 
short way came out of the porch, with 
a pipe in his hand and a large fishing- 
creel swinging under his left arm. 

“I beg your pardon, Dr. Gronow, 
for the liberty I am taking. Yes, 
they are very fine flies indeed. I hope 
you have had good sport with them.” 

“Pretty fair, sir, pretty fair,” the 
owner answered cheerfully. “One 
must not expect much in this weather ; 
but I have had at least three rises.” 

“Tt is much to your credit, so far 
as I can judge, under the circum- 
stances. And you have not had time 
to know our water yet. You will find 
it pretty fishing, when you get accus- 
tomed to it.” 

The angler, a tall thin man of sixty, 
with a keen grave face and wiry grey 
hair, regarded the parson steadfastly. 
This was but the second time they had 
met, although Dr. Gronow had been for 
some while an important parishioner of 
Perlycross, having bought a fair estate 
at Priestwell, a hamlet little more 
than a mile from the village. People 
who pretended to know all about him, 
said that he had retired suddenly, for 
some unknown reason, from long and 
large medical practice at Bath. There 
he had been, as they declared, the 
first authority in all cases of difficulty 
and danger, but not at all a favourite 
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in the world of fashion, because of his 
rough and contemptuous manners, and 
sad want of sympathy with petty 
ailments. Some pious old lady of rank 
had called him, in a passionate moment, 
“the godless Gronow;” and whether 
he deserved the description or not, 
it had cleaved to him like a sand-leech. 
But the doctor only smiled, and went 
his way; the good-will of the poor 
was sweeter to him than the good 
word of the wealthy. 

“Let me say a word to you, Mr. 
Penniloe,” he- began, as the curate 
was turning away ; “I have had it in 
my mind for some short time. I be- 
lieve you are much attached to Sir 
Thomas Waldron.” 

‘* He is one of my oldest and most 
valued friends. I have the highest 
possible regard for him ” 

“He is a valuable man in the 
parish, I suppose—comes to church 
regularly—sets a good example ?” 

“If all my parishioners were like 
him, it would be a comfort to me, and 
—and a benefit to them.” 

“ Well said, according to your point 
of view. I like a straightforward 
man, sir, But I want you to be a 
little crooked now. You have an old 
friend, Harrison Gowler ?” 

“Yes,” Mr. Penniloe replied with 
some surprise; “I was very fond of 
Gowler at Oxford, and admired him 
very greatly. But I have not seen 
him for some years.” 

“ He is now the first man in London 
in his special line. Could you get 
him to visit you for a day or two, and 
see Sir Thomas Waldron, without let- 
ting him know why?” 

* You astonish me, Dr. Gronow. 
There is nothing amiss with Sir 
Thomas, except a little trouble now 
and then, caused by an ancient wound, 
I believe.” 

** Ah, so you think ; and so perhaps 
does he. But I suppose you can keep 
a thing to yourself. If I tell you 
something, will you give me your word 
that it shall go no further!” 

The two gentlemen were standing 
in the shadow of the lych-gate, as a 
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shelter from the July sun, while the 
clergyman gazed with much alarm at 
the other and gave the required 
promise. Dr. Gronow looked round, 
and then said in a low voice: “Sir 
Thomas is a strong and temperate 
man, and has great powers of endur- 
ance. I hope most heartily that I 
may be wrong. But I am convinced 
that within three months he will be 
lying upon this stone ; while you with 
your surplice on are standing in that 
porch, waiting for the bearers to 
advance.” 

‘Good God!” cried the parson, 
with tears rushing to his eyes ; then 
he lifted his hat and bowed reverently. 
‘* May He forgive me for using His 
holy name. But the shock is too ter- 
rible to think of. It would certainly 
break poor Nicie’s heart. What right 
have you to speak of such a dreadful 
thing ¢”’ 

“Ts it such a dreadful thing to go 
to heaven? That of course you guar- 
antee for your good friends. But the 
point is, how to put off that catas- 
trophe of bliss.” 

“ Flippancy is not the way to meet 
it, Dr. Gronow. We have every right 
to try to keep a valuable life, and a 
life dear to all that have the sense to 
feel its value. Even a scornful man, 
—such as you appear to be, unable 
to perceive the childish bitterness of 
scorn—must admire valour, sense of 
duty, and simplicity ; though they may 
not be his own leading qualities. And 
once more | ask you to explain what 
you have said.” 

“You know Jemmy Fox pretty 
well, I think?” Dr. Gronow took a 
seat upon the coffin-stone, and spoke 
as if he liked the parson’s vigour. 
* Jemmy is a very clever fellow in 
his way, though of course he has no 
experience yet. We old stagers are 
always glad to help a young member 
of our profession who has a proper 
love for it, and is modest and hard- 
working. But not until he asks us, 
you must clearly understand. You 
see we are not so meddlesome as you 

Reverends are. Well, from the ac- 
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count young Fox gives me, there can, 
I fear, be little doubt about the nature 
of the case. It is not at alla common 
one ; and so far as we know yet there 
is but one remedy,—a very difficult 
operation.” 

Mr. Penniloe was liable to a kind 
of nervous quivering, when anything 
happened to excite him, and some of his 
very best sermons had been spoiled 
by this visitation. “I am troubled 
more than I can tell you,—I am 
grieved beyond description,” he began 
with an utterance which trembled 
more and more; “and you think that 
Gowler is the only man, to —to Z 

“To know the proper course, and to 
afford him the last chance. Gowler is 
not a surgeon, as I need not tell you. 
And at present such a case could be 
dealt with best in Paris, although we 
have young men rising now who will 
make it otherwise before very long. 
Sir Thomas will listen to nothing, I 
fear, from a young practitioner like 
Fox. He has been so knocked about 
himself, and so close to death’s door 
more than once, that he looks upon 
this asa fuss about nothing. But I 
know better, Mr. Penniloe.”’ 

“You are too likely to be right. 
Fox has told me of several cases of 
your wonderful penetration. That 
young man thinks so much of you. 
Oh, Dr. Gronow, I implore you as a 
man,—whatever your own opinions 
are—say nothing to unsettle that 
young fellow’s mind. You know not 
the misery you may cause,and you can- 
not produce any happiness. I speak,—I 
speak with the strongest feelings. 
You will think that I should not have 
spoken at all, and I dare say it is un- 
usual, But you will forgive me, when 
you remember it is my duty as a 
clergyman.” 

“ Surely youare responsible for me as 
well,” replied the doctor with a kinder 
tone; “but perhaps you regard me 
as beyond all cure. Well, I will 
promise what you ask, good sir. Your 
sheep, or your foxes, shall not stray 
through me. Will you do what I 
suggest about Gowler ¢” 





“T will try to get him down. But 
from all that I hear, he is one of the 
busiest men in London. And I dislike 
procuring his opinion on the sly. 
Excuse me; I know how well you 
meant it. But perhaps, through Lady 
Waldron, he may be brought down in 
the regular course, and have the whole 
case laid before him. 

“That would be the best thing, if it 
could be managed. Good-bye! I go 
a-fishing, as your prototypes expressed 
it.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
NICIE, 


In the bright summer sunshine the 
old church looked like a ship that had 
been shattered by the waves, and was 
hoisted in a dry dock for repairs. To 
an ignorant eye it appeared to be in 
peril of foundering and plunging into 
the depth below, so frequent and large 
were the rifts and chasms yawning in 
the ancient framework. Especially 
was there one long gap in the footings 
of the south chancel wall, where three 
broad arches were being turned, and 
a solid buttress rising, to make good 
the weakness of the Waldron vault. 
Sacks of lime and piles of sand, coils 
of cord and blocks of stone, scatfold- 
poles and timber-baulks, wheelbarrows 
grovelling on their bellies, shovels and 
hods and planks and ladders, hats upon 
tombstones, and jackets on graves, 
sacred niches garnished with tobacco- 
pipes, and pious memories enlivened by 
* Jim Crow,’—so cheerful was the 
British workman, before he was edu- 
cated. 

“Parson coming,’ was whispered 
round, while pewter pots jumped under 
slabs, and jugs had coats thrown over 
them, for Mr. Penniloe would have 
none of their drinking in the church- 
yard, and was loath to believe that 
they could do it with all the sad ex- 
amples beneath them. But now his 
mind was filled with deeper troubles ; 
and even the purpose of his visit had 
faded from his memory. 
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“Just in time, sir; I was waiting 
for you,” said Mr. Robson Adney, 
standing in front of the shored-up 
screen, on the southern side of the 
tower. ‘If it bears the strain of this 
new plinth, the rest is a matter of 
detail. Your idea of the brace was 
capital, and the dovetail will never 
show at all. Now, Charley, steady 
there,—not too heavy. Five minutes 
will show whether we are men or 
muffs. But don’t stand quite so close, 
sir. I think we have got it all right ; 
but if there should happen to be 
a bit of cross-grain stone—bear to 
the left, you lubber, there! Beg 
your pardon, sir, but I never said 
‘damn.’ ” 

* Lhope not, I hope not, Mr. Adney. 
You remember where you are too well 
for that; though I trust that you 
would say it nowhere. Ah, it is a 
little on the warp, I fear.” 

‘No, sir, no. Goto the end, and 
look along. It is only the bevel that 
makes it look so. Could hardly be 
better if the Lord Himself had made 
it. Trust Peveril, Gibbs, & Co. for 
knowing their work. Holloa! not so 





hard—ease her, ease her! Stand 
clear for your lives, men! Down she 
comes.” 


They were none too quick, for the 
great stone screen, after bulging and 
sagging and shaking like a cobweb 
throughout his massive tracery, parted 
in the middle and fell mightily. 

** Any one hurt? Then you haven’t 
got what you ought,” shouted Adney, 
with his foot upon a pinnacle. “Old 
Peter made a saint of? Get a roller, 
and fetch him out. None the worse, 
old chap, are you now? Take him to 
the ‘“ Ivy-bush,” and get a drop of 
brandy.” 

Sudden as the crash had been, no 
life was lost, no limb broken, and 
scarcely a bruise received, except by 
an elderly workman, and he was little 
the worse, being safely enshrined in 
the niche where some good saint 
had stood. Being set upon his feet, 
he rubbed his elbows, and then swore 
a little ; therefore naturally enough he 
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was known as “Saint Peter,’ for the 
residue of his life among us. 

But no sooner did Mr. Adney see 
that no one was hurt seriously than 
he began to swear anything but a 
little, instead of thanking Providence. 
“A pretty job, a fine job, by the holy 
poker!” he kept on exclaiming as he 
danced among the ruins ; “ why they'll 
laugh at us all over Devonshire. And 
that’s not the worst of it ; by the Lord, 
I wish it was! Three or four hundred 
pounds out of our pockets. <A nice 
set of ——— fellows you are, aren’t you ? 
I wish I might go this very moment 


“Is this all your gratitude, Robson 
Adney, for the goodness of the Lord 
to you?” Mr. Penniloe had been 
outside the crash, as he happened to 
be watching from one end the adjust- 
ment of the piece inserted. “ What 
are a few bits of broken stone com- 
pared with the life of a human being, 
cut off perhaps with an oath upon his 
lips, close to the very house of God? 
In truth, this is a merciful deliverance. 
Down upon your knees, my friends, 
and follow me in a few simple words 
of acknowledgment to the Giver of all 
good. Truly He hath been gracious to 
us.” 

“Don’t want much more of that sort 
of grace. Coup de grace I callit,” mut- 
tered Mr. Adney. Nevertheless he 
knelt down, with the dust upon his 
forehead ; and the workmen did the 
like, for here was another month’s 
good wages. 

Mr. Penniloe always spoke well and 
readily when his heart was urgent : 
and now as he knelt between two 
lowly graves, the men were wondering 
at him. ‘Never thought a’ could 
have dooed it without his gown!” 
“Why a’ put up his two hands, as if 
twor money in his pockets!” ‘* Blest 
if I don’t send for he when my time 
cometh!” ‘“ Faix, sor, but the Al- 
mighty must be proud of you to spake 


for Him!” Thus they received it ; 


and the senior churchwarden coming 
in to see the rights of the matter, told 
every one (when he recovered his wits) 
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that he had never felt so proud of 
the parish minister before. Even the 
parson felt warmly in his heart that 
he had gone up in their opinions ; 
which made him more diffident in his 
own. 

“Don’t ’e be cast down, sir,” said 
one fine fellow, whom the heavy archi- 
trave had missed by about an inch, 
saving a young widow and seven little 
orphans. “ We will put it all to-rights, 
in next to no time. You do put up 
with it uncommon fine ; though the 
Lord may have laboured to tempt ’e, 
like Job. But I ha’n’t heard a single 
curse come out of your lips,—not but 
what it might, without my knowing. 
But here coom’th a young man in 
bright clothes with news for ’e.”’ 

Mr. Penniloe turned, and behold it 
was Bob Cornish, one of his best 
Sunday-school boys last year, patient 
and humble in a suit of corduroy ; 
but now gay and lordly in the livery 
of the Waldrons, buff with blue edg- 
ings, and buttons of bright gold. His 
father sold rushlights at the bottom of 
the village, but his mother spent her 
time in thinking. 

“From Sir Thomas?” asked the 
curate, as the lad with some attempt 
at a soldier’s salute produced a note, 
folded like a cocked hat, and not easy 
to undo. 

“ No, sir, from my lady,” answered 
Robert, falling back. 

Mr. Penniloe was happy enough to 
believe that all things are ordered and 
guided for us by supreme goodness and 
wisdom. But nature insisted that his 
hands should tremble at anything of 
gravity to any one he loved ; and now, 
after Dr. Gronow’s warning, his 
double eyeglass rattled in its tortoise- 
shell frame as he turned it upon the 
following words :— 


Dear Sir,—I am in great uncertainty 
to trouble you with this, and beg you to 
accept apologies. But my husband is in 
pain of the most violent again, and none 
the less of misery that he conceals it from 
me. In this country I have no one now 
from whom to seek good counsel, and the 
young Dr. Fox is too juvenile to trust in. 


My husband has so much value for your 
wise opinion. I therefore take the liberty 
of imploring you to come, but with dis- 
cretion not to speak the cause to Sir 
Thomas Waldron, for he will not permit 
conversation about it. 
Sincerely yours, 
IsaABEL WALDRON. 


Mr. Penniloe read these words again, 
and then closed his eyeglass with a 
heavy sigh. Trusted and beloved 
friend as he was of the veteran Sir’ 
Thomas, he had never been regarded 
with much favour by the lady of the 
house. By birth and by blood on the 
father’s side, this lady was a Spaniard ; 
and although she spoke English fluent- 
lvy,—much better indeed than she wrote 
it,—-the country and people were not 
to her liking, and she cared not to 
make herself popular. Hence her fine 
qualities and generous nature were 
misprised and undervalued, until less 
and less was seen of them. Without 
deserving it, she thus obtained the 
repute of a haughty, cold-hearted 
person, without affection, sympathy, 
or loving-kindness. Even Mr. Pen- 
niloe, the most charitable of men, was 
inclined to hold this opinion of her. 
Therefore he was all the more alarmed 
by this letter of the stately lady. 
Leaving Mr. Adney to do his best, he 
set off at once for Walderscourt, by 
way of the plank-bridge over the 
Perle at no great distance above the 
church ; and then across the meadows 
and the sloping cornland, with the 
round beacon-hill in front of him. 
This path, saving nearly half a mile of 
twisting lanes, would lead him to the 
house almost as soon as the messenger’s 
horse would be there. 

To any one acquainted with the 
Parson it would prove how much his 
mind was disturbed that none of the 
fair sights around him were heeded. 
The tall wheat reared upon its jointed 
stalk, with the buff pollen shed, and 
the triple awns sheltering the infancy 
of grain, the delicate bells of sky-blue 
flax quivering on lanced foliage, the 
glistening cones of teasels pliant yet 
as tasselled silk, and the burly fox- 
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glove in the hedgerow turning back 
its spotted cuffs—at none of these did 
he care to glance, nor linger for a 
moment at the treddled stile, from 
which the broad valley he had left was 
shown, studded with brown farm and 
white cottage, and looped with glitter- 
ing water. Neither did he throw his 
stick into his left hand, and stretch 
forth the right,—as his custom was 
in the lonely walks of a Saturday—to 
invigorate a hit he would deliver the 
next day at divine service in the 
schoolroom. ‘ What is to become of 
them? What can be done to help it? 
Why should such a loving child have 
such a frightful trial 1 How shall we let 
him know his danger, without risk of 
doubling it? How long will it take 
to get Gowler down, and can he do any 
good if he comes ?””—These and other 
such questions drove from his mind 
both sermon and scenery as he 
hastened to the home of the Wal- 
drons. 

Walderscourt was not so grand as 
to look uncomfortable, nor yet on the 
other hand so lowly as to seem in- 
significant. But a large old-fashioned 
house, built of stone, with depth and 
variety of light and shade, sobered 
and toned by the lapse of time, yet 
cheerful on the whole, as is a_ well- 
spent life. For by reason of the trees 
and the wavering of the air, flowing 
gently from hill to valley, the sun 
seemed to linger in various visits, 
rather than to plant himself for one 
long stare. The pleasure-grounds, 
moreover, and the lawns were large, 
gifted with surprising little ups and 
downs, and blessed with pretty corners 
where a man might sit and think, and 
perhaps espy an old-fashioned flower 
unseen since he was five years old, 

Some of the many philosophers who 
understand our ways, and can account 
for everything, declare that we of the 
human race become of such and such 
a vein, and turn, and tone of character, 
according to the flow, and bend, and 
tinge of early circumstance. If there 


be any truth in this, it will help to 
account for a few of the many delight- 
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ful features and lovable traits in the 
character of Nicie Waldron. That 
young lady, the only daughter of the 
veteran Colonel, had obtained her 
present Christian name by her own 
merits, as asserted by herself. Unlike 
her mother she had taken kindly to 
this English air and soil, as behoves 
a native ; and her childish lips finding 
Inez hard had softened it into Nicie. 
That name appeared so apt to all who 
had the pleasure of seeing her toddle, 
that it quite superseded the grander 
form, with all except her mother. 
“ Nicie indeed!” Lady Waldron used 
to say, until she found it useless—“ I 
will feel much obliged to you, if you 
shall call my daughter Inez by her 
proper name, sir.” But her ladyship 
could no more subdue the universal 
usage, than master the English wills 
and shalls. And though she was now a 
full-grown maiden, lively, tall, and 
self-possessed, Nicie had not lost as 
yet the gentle and confiding manner, 
with the playful smile and pleasant 
glance, which had earned, by offering 
them, good-will and tender interest. 
Pity moreover had some share in her 
general popularity, inasmuch as her 
mother was known to be sometimes 
harsh, and nearly always cold and 
distant to her. Women, who should 
know best, declared that this was the 
result of jealousy, because Sir Thomas 
made such an idol of his loving 
daughter. On the other hand the 
Spanish lady had her idol also, her 
only son, despatched of late with his 
regiment towards India; his father 
always called him Tom, and _ his 
mother Rodrigo. 

Mr. Penniloe had a very soft place 
in his heart for this young lady ; but 
now, for the first time in his life, he 
was vexed to see her white chip hat 
and pink summer-frock between the 
trees. She was sitting on a bench, 
with a book upon her lap, while the 
sunlight, broken by the gentle play of 
leafage, wavered and flickered upon her 
rich brown hair. Corkscrew ringlets 
were the fashion of the time; but 
Nicie would have none of them, with 
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the bashful knowledge of the rose 
that nature did enough for her. And 
here came her father to take her part, 
with his usual decision ; daring even to 
pronounce, in presence of the noblest 
fashion, that his pet should do what 
she chose, and nothing else. At this 
the pet smiled very sweetly, the 
words being put into his lips by hers, 
and dutifully obeyed her own behest ; 
sweeping back the flowing curves into 
a graceful coronet, in the manner of 
a Laconian maid. 

Now the sly Penniloe made en- 
deavour to pass her with a friendly 
smile and bow; but her little pug 
Pixie would not hear of such a slight. 
This was a thorough busybody, not 
always quite right in his mind, ac- 
cording to some good authorities, 
though not easily outwitted. Having 
scarcely attained much obesity yet, in 
spite of never-flagging efforts, he could 
run at a good pace, though not so 
very far; and sometimes, at sight of 
any highly-valued friend, he would 
chase himself at full gallop round a 
giddy circle, with his reasoning powers 
lost in rapture. Even now he in- 
dulged in this expression of good-will, 
for he dearly loved Mr. Penniloe ; and 
then he ran up with such antics of 
delight, that the rudest of mankind 
could not well have passed unheeding, 
And bebind him came his fair young 
mistress, smiling pleasantly at his 
tricks, although her gentle eyes were 
glistening with a shower scarcely blown 
away. 

“Uncle Penniloe.” she began, having 
thus entitled him in early days, and 
doing so still at coaxing-times ; “ you 
will not think me a sly girl, will you ? 
But I found out that mother had sent 
for you; and as nothing would make 
her tell me why, I made up my mind 
to come and ask you myself, if I could 
only catch you here. I was sure you 
could never refuse me.”’ 

“Nice assurance indeed, and nice 
manners, to try to steal a march upon 
your mother!” The parson did his 
utmost to look stern; but his eyes 
meeting hers failed to carry it out. 


“ Oh, but you know better, you could 
never fancy that! And your trying 
to turn it off like that, only frightens 
me ten times more. I am sure it is 
something about my father. You had 
better tell me all. I must know all. 
I am too old now to be treated like a 
child. Who can have half the right 
I have, to know all about my darling 
dad? Is he very ill? Is his precious 
life in danger? Don’t look at me like 
that ; I know more than you imagine. 
Is he going to die? I will never 
believe it. God could never do such 
a cruel, wicked thing.” 

“My dear, what would your dear 
father say to hear you talk like that? 
A man so humble, and brave, and 
pious ——” 

“As humble and brave as you 
please, Uncle Penniloe. But I don’t 
want him to be pious for a long time 
yet. He swore a little yesterday,— 
that is one comfort,—when he had no 
idea I was near him. And he would 
not have done that, if there had been 
any—oh, don’t go away so! I won't 
let you go, until you have answered 
my question. Why were you sent for 
in such haste?” 

“ How can I tell you, my dear child, 
until I have had time to ask about it? 
You know there is to be the cricket- 
match on Tuesday, the north against 
the south side of the valley, and even 
the sides are not quite settled yet ; 
because Mr. Jakes will not play against 
his colonel, though quite ready to play 
against his parson.” 

‘Will you give me your word, 
Uncle Penniloe, that you really believe 
you were sent for about that ¢”’ 

The clergyman saw that there was 
no escape, and as he looked into her 
beseeching eyes, it was all that he 
could do to restrain his own from 
tears. 

“T will not cry—or at least not if 
I can help it,” she whispered, as he 
led her to the seat, and sat by her. 

“My darling Nicie,”’ he began in a 
low voice, and as tenderly as if he 
were her father; “it has pleased the 
Lord to visit us with a very sad trial ; 
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but we may hope that it will yet pass 
away. Your dear father is seriously 
ill; and the worst of it is that, with 
his wonderful courage and spirit, he 
makes light of it, and will not be per- 
suaded. He could scarcely be induced 
to say a word to Dr. Fox, although he 
is so fond of him ; and nobody knows 
what the malady is, except that it is 
painful and wearing. My object to- 
day is to do my very utmost to get 
your dear father to listen to us, and 
see a medical man of very large ex- 
perience and very great ability. And 
much as it has grieved me to tell you 
this, perhaps it is better upon the 
whole ; for now you will do all you 
can to help us.” 

“Sometimes father will listen to 
me,’ Miss Waldron answered between 
her sobs; ‘‘when he won’t—when 
he won't anybody else—because T 
never argue with him. But I thought 
Dr. Fox was exceedingly clever.” 

“So he is, my dear; but he is so 
young, and this is a case of great per- 
plexity. I have reason to believe that 
he wishes just as we do, So now 
with God’s help let us all do our best.” 

She tried to look cheerful ; but when 
he was gone, a cold terror fell upon 
her. Little Pixie tugged at her frock 
unheeded, and made himself a whirli- 
gig in chase of his own tail. 


CHAPTER V. 
A FAIR BARGAIN. 


Tue parson had a little shake in 
his system; and his faith in Higher 
Providence was weaker in his friend’s 
case than in his own, which is contrary 
perhaps to the general rule. As he 
passed through the large gloomy hall, 
his hat was quivering in his hand, like 
« leaf that has caught the syringe ; 
and when he stood face to face with 
Lady Waldron, he would have given 
up a small subscription to be as calm 
as she was, 

But her self-possession was the style 
of pride and habit, rather than the 
gift of nature. No one could look into 
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her very handsome face, or watch her 
dark eyes as she spoke, without per- 
ceiving that her nature was strong, 
and warm, and generous. Pride of 
birth taught her to control her temper ; 
but education had been insuflicient to 
complete the mastery. And so she 
remained in a foreign country, vehe- 
ment, prejudiced, and indifferent to 
things too large for her to understand, 
jealous, exacting, and quick to take 
offence ; but at the same time a lover 
of justice, truthful, free-handed, and 
loyal to friends, kind to those in 
trouble, and devoted to her husband. 
Her father had been of Spanish, and 
her mother of Irish birth, and her early 
memories were of tumult, war, distress, 
and anarchy. 

All English clergymen were to her 
as heretics and usurpers; and being 
intensely patriotic, she disliked the 
English nation for its services to her 
country. Mr. Penniloe had felt him- 
self kept throughout at a very well- 
measured distance ; but like a large- 
hearted and humble man had concerned 
himself little about such trifles ; though 
his wife had been very indignant. 
And he met the lady now, as he had 
always done, with a pleasant look and 
a gentle smile. But she was a little 
annoyed at her own confession of its 
influence. 

“It is good of you to come so soon,” 
she said, ‘and to break your very 
nice engagements. But I have been 
so anxious, so consumed with great 
anxiety. And everything grows worse 
and worse. What can Ido? There 
is none to help me. The only one I 
could trust entirely, my dear brother, 
is far away.” 

“There are many who would do 
their best to help you,” the curate 
answered with a faltering voice, for 
her strange humility surprised him. 
“You know without any words of 
mine—” 

“Ts it that you really love Sir 
Thomas, or only that you find him 
useful? Pardon me; I put not the 
question rudely. But all are so selfish 
in this England.” 
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J 
answered very gently, having learned 
to allow for the petulance of grief. 
“Your dear husband is not of that 
nature, Lady Waldron ; and he does 
not suppose that his friends are 
so ” 


hope not; I think not,” he 


“No. It is true he makes the 
best of everybody ; even of that young 
Dr. Fox, who is ill-treating him. That 
is the very thing I come to speak of. 
If he had a good physician,—but he is 
so resolute.” 

“But you will persuade him. It is 
a thing he owes to you. And in one 
little way I can help you perhaps a 
little. He fancies, I dare say, that to 
call in a man of larger experience 
would be unkind to Fox, and might 
even seem a sort of slur upon him. 
But I think IT can get Fox himself to 
propose it, and even to insist upon it 
for his own sake. I believe that he 
has been thinking of it.” 

“What is he, that his opinions 
should be consulted? He cannot see. 
But I see things that agitate me,— oh 
darker, darker—lI cannot discover any 
consolation anywhere. And my hus- 
band will not hear a word! It is 
so—this reason one day, and then 
some other, to excuse that he is not 
better ; and his strong hands going, 
and his shoulders growing round, and 
his great knees beginning to quiver, 
and his face,—so what you call cheer- 
ful, lively, jolly, turning to whiter 
than mine, and blue with cups, and 
cords, an:! channels in it—oh, I will 
not have my husband long ; and where 
shall I be without him?” 

As she turned away her face, and 
waved her hand for the visitor to 
leave her, Mr. Penniloe discovered one 
more reason for doubting his own 
judgment. “I will go and see him. 
He is always glad to see me,” he 
said, as if talking to himself alone. 
‘The hand of the Lord is over us, and 
His mercy is on the righteous.” 

The old soldier was not the man to 
stay indoors, or dwell upon his ail- 
ments. As long as he had leg to 
move, or foot at all to carry him, no 
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easy-chair or study-lounge held any 
temptation for him. The open air 
and the breezy fields, or sunny breadth 
of garden, full of ever-changing 
incident, the hill-top, or the river-side, 
were his delight while his steps were 
strong; and even now, whenever 
bodily pain relaxed. 

Mr. Penniloe found him in his 
kitchen-garden, walking slowly, as 
behoves a man of large frame and 
great stature, and leaning on a staff 
of twisted Spanish oak, which had 
stood him in good stead some five-and- 
twenty years ago. Following every 
uncertain step, with her nose as close 
as if she had been a spur upon either 
boot, and yet escaping contact as a 
dog alone can do, was his favourite 
little black spaniel, Jess, as loving a 
creature as ever lived. 

“What makes you look at me in 
that way, Jumps?” the colonel in- 
quired, while shaking hands. “I 
hope you are not setting up for a 
doctor too. One is quite enough for 
the parish.,”’ 

“Talking about doctors,” replied the 
parson, who thought it no scorn when 
his old schoolmate revived the nick- 
name of early days (conferred perhaps 
by some young observer, in recognition 
of his springy step)—“‘ talking abou 
doctors, I think it very likely that my 
old friend, Gowler,—you have heard 
me speak of him—will pay me a little 
visit, perhaps next week.” 

“Gowler? Was he at Peter's after 
my time? It scarcely sounds like a 
West-country name. No, I remember 
now ; it was at Oxford you fell in 
with him.” 

“Yes, he got his Fellowship two 
years after I got mine. The cleverest 
man in the college, and one of the 
best scholars I ever met with. I was 
nowhere with him, though I read so 
much harder.” 

“Come now, Jumps, don’t tell me 
that!” Sir Thomas exclaimed, look- 
ing down with admiration at the 
laureate of his boyhood. “ Why, you 
knew everything as pat as butter, 
when you were no more than a hop o’ 
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my thumb! I remember arguing with 
Gus Brown, that it must be because 
you were small enough to jump into 
the skulls of those old codgers, Homer, 
and Horace, and the rest of them. 
But how you must have grown since 
then, my friend! I suppose they gave 
you more to eat at Oxford. But I 
don’t believe in any man alive being 
a finer scholar than you are.” 

* (;owler was, I tell you, Tom ; and 
many, many others, as I soon dis- 
covered in the larger world. He had 
a much keener and deeper mind, far 
more inquiring and penetrating, more 
subtle and logical and comprehensive. 
together with a smaller share perhaps 
of —of—-—” 

* Humility, that’s the word you 
mean ; although you don’t like to say 
it.” 

“No, that is not what I mean 
exactly. What I mean is docility, 
ductility, sequacity,—if there is any 
such word. The acceptance of what 
has been discovered, or at any rate 
acknowledged, by the highest human 
intellect. Gowler would be content 
with nothing because it had satisfied 
the highest human intellect ; it must 
satisfy his own, or be rejected.” 

“T am very sorry for him,” said 
Sir Thomas Waldron; “such a man 
must be drummed out of any useful 
regiment.” 

“ Well, and he was drummed out of 
Oxford ; or at any rate would follow 
no drum there. He threw up his 
Fellowship, rather than take orders, 
and for some years we heard nothing 
of him. But he was making his way 
in London, and winning reputation in 
minute anatomy. He became the 
first authority in what is called 
histology, a comparatively new branch 
of medical science——” 

“Don’t, Phil, I beg of you. You 
make me creep. I think of Burke, 
and Hare, and all those wretches ;— 
fellows who disturb a man’s last rest ! 
I have a deep respect for an honest, 
wholesome surgeon; and wonderful 
things I have seen them do. But 
the best of them are gone. It was 
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the war that made them ; and, thank 
God, we have no occasion for such 
carvers now.” 

“Come and sit down, Tom. You 
look—at least, I mean, I have been 
upon my legs many hours to-day, and 
there is nothing like the jump in them 
of thirty years ago. Well, you are a 
kind man, the kindest of the kind, to 
allow your kitchen-gardeners such a 
comfortable bench.” 

“You know what I think,” replied 
Sir Thomas, as he made believe to 
walk with great steadiness and vigour, 
“that we don’t behave half well 
enough to those who do all the work 
for us. And I am quite sure that we 
Tories feel it, ay, and try to better it, 
ten times as much as all those spouting 
Radical reformers do. Why, who is 
at the bottom of all these shocking 
riots and rick-burnings? The man 
who puts iron, and boiling water, to 
rob a poor fellow of his bread and 
bacon. You'll see none of that on any 
land of mine. But if anything happens 
to me, who knows?” 

“My dear friend,” Mr. Penniloe 
began, while the hand which he laid 
upon his friend’s was shaking, ‘‘ may I 
say a word to you, as an ancient chum ? 
You know that I would not intrude, | 
am sure,” 

‘*Tam sure that you would not do 
anything which a gentleman would 
not do, Phil.” 

“Tt is simply this—we are most 
anxious about you. You are not in 
good health, and you will not confess 
it. This is not at all fair tothose who 
love you. Courage and carelessness 
about one’sself,are very fine things, but 
may be carried too far. In a case like 
yours they are sinful,Tom. Your life 
is of very great importance, and you 
have no right to neglect it. And can 
you not see that it is downright cruelty 
to your wife and children, if you allow 
yourself to get worse and worse, while 
their anxiety increases, and you do 
nothing, and won't listen to advice, 
and fling bottles of medicine into the 
bonfire?’ [saw one just now, as we 
came down the walk, as full as when 
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Fox put the cork in, Is that even fair 
to a young practitioner?” 

“Well, I never thought of that. 
That's a new light altogether. You 
can see well enough, it seems, when it 
is not wanted. But don’t tell Jemmy 
about that bottle. Mind, you are upon 
your honour. But oh, Phil, if you 
only knew the taste of that stuff! I 
give you my word . 

“You shall not laugh it off. You 
may say what you like, but you know 
in your heart that you are not acting 
kindly, or even fairly, by us. Would 
you like your wife, or daughter, to feel 
seriously ill, and hide it as if it was no 
concern of yours? I put aside higher 
considerations, Tom. I speak to you 
simply as an old and true friend.” 

It was not the power of his words, 
so much as the trembling of his voice, 
and the softness of his eyes, that van- 
quished the tough old soldier. 

“T don’t want to make any fuss 
about it, Phil,’ Sir Thomas answered 
quietly ; “‘and I would rather have 
kept it to myself a little longer. But 
the simple truth is, that I am dying.” 

There was no sign of fear, or of 
sorrow, in his gaze; and he smiled 
very cheerfully while offering his hand, 
as if to be forgiven for the past con- 
cealment. Mr. Penniloe could not 
speak, but fell back on the bench, and 
feared to look at him. 

“My dear friend, I see that I was 
wrong to tell you,” the sick man con- 
tinued in a feebler tone ; ‘but you 
must have found it out very shortly ; 
and I know that Jemmy Fox is well 
aware of it. But not a word, of 
course, to my wife or daughter, until, 

-until it can’t be helped. Poor 
things,—what a blow it will be to 
them! The thought of that makes 
me rebel sometimes. But itis in your 
power to help me greatly, to help me 
as no other man on earth can do. It 
has long been in my thoughts, but I 
scarcely dared to ask you. Perhaps 
that was partly why I told you this ; 
but you are too good and kind to call 
me selfish.” 

“ Whatever it is, I will do it for you 





readily, if God gives me power, and 
ordains it so.” 

“ Never make rash promises. What 
was it you used to construe to me in 
the Delectus? This is a long and a 
troublesome job, and will place you in 
a delicate position. It is no less a 
trouble than to undertake, for a time 
at least, the management of my affairs, 
and see to the interests of my Nicie.” 

“But surely your wife,—surely 
Lady Waldron,—so resolute, ready, and 
capable——”’ 

“Yes, she is all that, and a great 
deal more,—honourable, upright, 
warm, and loving. She is not at all 
valued as she should be here, because 
she cannot come to like our country, 
or our people. But that would be no 
obstacle ; the obstacle is this—she has 
xu twin brother, a certain Count de 
Vareas, whom she loves ardently, and 
I will not speak against him ; but he 
must have no chance of interfering 
here. My son Tom—Rodrigo his 
mother calls him, after her beloved 
brother—is barely of age, as you 
know, and sent off with his regiment 
to India; a very fine fellow in many 
ways, but as for business—excuse me 
a moment, Phil; I will finish when 
this is over.” 

With one broad hand upon the 
bench, he contrived to rise, and to 
steady himself upon his staff, and 
stood for a little while thus, with his 
head thrown back, and his forehead 
like a block of stone. No groan from 
the chest, or contortion of the face, 
was allowed to show his agony ; though 
every drawn muscle, and wan hollow. 
told what he was enduring. And 
the blue scar of some ancient wound 
grew vivid upon his strong counten- 
ance, from the left cheek-bone to the 
corner of the mouth, with the pallid 
damp on either side. Little Jess 
came and watched him, with wistful 
eyes, and a soft interrogative tremble 
of tail, while the clergyman rose to 
support him; but he would have no 
assistance. 

“Thank God, it is over. Iam all 
right now, for another three hours, | 
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dare say. What a coward you must 
think me, Phil! I have been through 
a good deal of pain in my time; but 
this beats me, I must confess. The 
worst of it is, when it comes at night, 
to keep it from poor Isabel. Sit down 
again now, and let me go on with my 
story.” 

“Not now, Tom; not just yet, I 
implore you,” cried the parson, him- 
self more overcome than the sufferer 
of all that anguish. “ Wait till you 
find yourself a little stronger.” 

““No; that may never be. If you 
could only know the relief it will be 
to me. 1 have not a great mind; I 
cannot leave things to the Lord, ex- 
cept as concerns my own old self; 
now that I have broken the matter to 
you, I must go through with it. I 
cannot die until my mind is easy 
about poor Nicie. Her mother would 
be good to her, of course. But—well, 
Tom is her idol; and there is that 
blessed Count. Tom is very simple, 
just as I was at his age. I have many 
old friends ; but all easy-going fellows, 
who would leave everything to their 
lawyers,—-none at ali to trust, like 
you. And I know how fond you are 
of Nicie.”’ 

“To be sure I am. How could I 
help it? But remember that I am not 
at all a man of business.”’ 

‘What does that matter! Youare 
very clear-headed and prudent,—at 
any rate for other people. And you 
will have Webber, a careful and clever 
solicitor, to back you up. And mind, 
I am not asking you to supersede my 
wife, or take what should be her posi- 
tion. She is quite unacquainted with 
English ways, and she does not think 
as an Englishwoman would. She must 
have an Englishman to act with her 
in the trusts that will arise upon my 
death ; and when we were married in 
Spain, as you know, there was no 
chance of any marriage-settlement. 
In fact there was nothing to settle as 
yet, for I was not even heir to this 
property until poor Jack was killed at 
Quatrebras. And as for herself, all 
the family affairs were at sixes and 


sevens, aS you may suppose, during 
the French occupation. Her father 
had been a very wealthy man, and the 
head of an ancient race which claimed 
descent from the old Carthaginian 
Barcas, of whom you know more than 
Ido. But he had been too patriotic, 
and advanced immense sums to the 
State without security, and in other 
ways dipped his fine property, so that 
it would not recover for a generation. 
At any rate nothing came to her then, 
though she ought to have had a good 
sum afterwards. But whatever there 
may have been, her noble twin-brother 
took good care that none of it came 
this way. And I was glad to get her 
without a peseta; and what is more, 
I have never repented of it; for a 
nobler and more affectionate woman 
never trod the earth.” 

As the sick man passed his hand 
before his eyes, in sad recollection of 
the bygone bliss, Mr. Penniloe thought 
of his own dear wife,—a far sweeter 
woman in his mild opinion; and, if 
less noble, none the worse for that. 
“ But the point of it is this, Tom,” the 
clergyman said firmly, for he began to 
feel already like a man of business, 
however sad and mournful the busi- 
ness must become ; “ does Lady Wal- 
dron consent to receive me, as,—as co- 
trustee, or whatever it is called, if, if, 
—which God forbid—it should ever 
prove-to be necessary ?”’ 

“My dear friend, I spoke to her 
about it yesterday, in such a way as 
not to cause anxiety or alarm; and 
she made no objection, but left every- 
thing to me. So you have only to 
agree, and all is settled.” 

“Tn that case, Tom,” said Mr. Pen- 
niloe rising, and offering both hands 
to his friend, “I will not shirk my 
duty toa man I love so much. May 
the Lord be with me, for I am not a 
man of business,—or at least, I have 
not attained that reputation yet! But 
I will do my best, and your Nicie’s 
interests shall be as sacred to me 
as my own child’s. Is there any- 
thing you would like to say about 
her?” 














“ Yes, Phil, one thing most import- 
ant. She is a loving creature ; and I 
trust that she will marry a good man, 
who will value her. I have fancied, 
more than once, that Jemmy Fox is 
very fond of her. He is a manly, 
straightforward fellow, and of a very 
good old family, quite equal to ours, 
so far as that goes. He has not much 
of this world’s goods at present ; and 
her mother would naturally look higher. 
But when a man is in my condition, 
he takes truer views of life. If Jemmy 
loves her, and she comes to love him, 
I believe that they would have a very 
happy life. He is very cheerful, and 
of the sweetest temper,—the first of 
all things in married life—and he is 
as upright as yourself. In a few 
years he will be very well off. I 
could wish no better fortune for her,— 
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(To be continued.) 
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supposing that she gives her heart to 
him.” 

“ He is a great favourite of mine as 
well,” the curate replied, though sur- 
prised not a little. ‘ But as I have 
agreed to all that you wish, Tom, you 
must yield a little to my most earnest 
wish, and at the same time discharge 
a simple duty. I cannot help hoping 
that your fears,—or I will not call them 
that, for you fear nothing—but your 
views of your own case are all wrong. 
You must promise to take the highest 
medical opinion. If I bring Gowler 
over, with Fox’s full approval, will you 
allow him to examine you!” 

“You are too bad, Phil; but you 
have caught me there. If you let me 
put you into the hands of lawyers, it 
is tit for tat that you should drive me 
into those of doctors.” 
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THE FUTURE OF PARTY GOVERNMENT. 


DeEsPoONDING views of the future of 
Party Government in England are 
frequently expressed; we are, it 
is said, at the beginning of the end. 
This is not surprising when one con- 
siders how peculiar a system govern- 
ment by Party really is. A foreign 
observer once expressed his unfeigned 
astonishment at a system under which 
a group of clever men tried to govern 
a State, while another group of equal 
ability did their best to prevent them. 
It was a shrewd though superficial 
view of the case, which has at least the 
merit of plainly displaying one aspect 
of its character ; indeed, in the case 
of a really obstructive Opposition, it 
is almost the exact truth. But the 
executive is fortunately left with 
little interference in the hands of the 
permanent officials, and Party differ- 
ences are usually confined to proposed 
legislation. This is the salvation of 
Parliamentary Government; and minis- 
tries, the creations of Parties, are 
after all, as Louis Philippe called 
them, posting-relays ; the president or 
monarch holds the reins, the horses 
are changed, and the coach of State 
trundles on as before. Is, then, this 
despondency well founded! It is a 
question which will be best answered 
by going hack to first principles. 

A great constitutional authority 
has laid down the proposition that 
Party is inseparable from Parliamen 
tary Government. There can of 
course be no Party Government where 
there is no Parliament ; but it is pos- 
sible to conceive a Parliament without 
Party. A unanimous Parliament, 
where all divisions are healed on some 
great question of State, is for the 
time being a Parliament where all 
differences are obliterated, and all 
swe welded into a common whole. But 
such a case is very exceptional, and it 


may be said generally that Parlia- 
ments not only naturally but even 
inevitably produce a system of Party 
Government. The system may be 
actually for the time being good, bad, 
or indifferent, and the Parties may be 
real or fictitious, essential or acciden- 
tal, but they are sure to be found in 
any Parliament; and what the value 
and efficiency of it may be, will entirely 
depend upon its fitness to the particu- 
lar circumstances of time and place. 
It may be efficient in one State at one 
time, and not so at another; while 
there are some countries where we 
cannot conceive it existing at any 
time. Do the existing conditions of 
the English Parliament tend to impair 
or increase the efficiency of that great 
system of Government by Party under 
which Englishmen have so long lived, 
and which they have come to regard 
with reverence as a pillar of the Con- 
stitution? Are there causes of decay 
at work in that old and well-seasoned 
fabric which may bring down the 
whole in ruin to the ground! These 
are interesting questions, and their 
answers will help us in our forecast of 
the probable future of Party Govern- 
ment in England. 

All British statesmen for the last 
two centuries have not only accepted 
such a government as a natural and 
inevitable fact with which they were 
called upon to deal, but have warmly 
defended it as a valuable and essential 
element of government in a free coun- 
try. By no one was this so clearly 
seen as Burke, in whose great mind the 
practical views of the statesman were 
so firmly planted upon the massive 
foundations of philosophy. He not 
only recognised the value of the sys- 
tem, but he thoroughly probed its 
principles. ‘Where men,” he says, 


“are not acquainted with each other’s 
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principles, nor experienced in each 
other’s talents, nor at all practised in 
their mutual habitudes and disposi- 
tions by joint efforts in business ; no 
personal confidence, no friendship, no 
common interest, subsisting among 
them ; it is evidently impossible that 
they can act a public part with uni- 
formity, perseverance, or efficacy. In 
a connection, the most inconsiderable 
man, by adding to the weight of the 
whole, has his value and his use ; out 
of it, the greatest talents are wholly 
unserviceable to the public. . . . Party 
is a body of men united for promoting 
by their joint endeavours the national 
interest upon some particular principle 
in which they are all agreed. . . . But 
still, as the greater part of the meas- 
ures which arise in the course of public 
business are related to, or dependent 
on, some great leading general princi- 
ples in government, a man must be 
peculiarly unfortunate in the choice of 
his political company if he does not 
agree with them at least nine times 
out of ten.” In these words may be 
found the whole philosophy of Party. 
Fox, so much of whose eloquence was 
expended in attacking all that was 
dear to Burke, at least agreed with 
him in this, that Party Government 
was a bulwark of the British Consti- 
tution. “If it were not,” he said, “ for 
Party feeling and Party discipline, 
corruption would step into their 
places ” ; a judgment which subsequent 
events in other countries have in- 
vested almost with the dignity of pro- 
phecy. Sir Robert Peel, whose politi- 
cal career was a living example of the 
drawbacks of Party, yielded to no one 
in sensibility to its obligations ; “1 
am one of those,” he said in a letter to 
his friend Croker, “ who have always 
thought that Party attachments and 
consistency are in the first class of a 
statesman’s duties, because without 
them he must be incapable of per- 
forming any useful service to his 
country.” 

But it would be idle work to multi- 
ply examples. Tories and Whigs, 
Liberals and Conservatives, have alike 


testified to the necessity of the system, 
and it is instructive to observe how 
great formerly was the force of its ob- 
ligations. Peel declared that there was 
“nothing more intolerable than the 
tyranny of Party,” and it was hardly 
too strong a description of the facts. 
A man with a “cross-bench”” mind, or 
with a sluice in his conscience, was 
hardly to be borne ; inconsistency or 
tergiversation was the one unforgiv- 
able sin; to be false to Party was to 
be branded as a traitor. Burke was 
never more passionate than when 
he laid claim to consistency of princi- 
ple. Peel, says Sir Erskine May, “ as 
a leader of Party was unfaithful and 
disloyal.” And no one paid a more 
bitter penalty. It was his misfortune 
to be twice convinced in advance of his 
followers, first on Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and then on the abolition of the 
Corn Laws. He became the living in- 
carnation of the political traitor, and 
was gibbetedas an example for all time. 
He was the man who caught the 
Whigs bathing and ran away with 
their clothes; the “great Parliamen- 
tary middleman,” who “ bamboozles 
one Party and plunders the other” ; 
he was told that his mind was “one 
great appropriation clause,” that 
“cunning is not caution, and that 
habitual perfidy is not high policy of 
State.” Our political memoirs are in- 
deed full of passages and phrases 
which, trivial in themselves, illustrate 
the strength of Party obligations. 
The slightest touches are often sug- 
gestive, and afford us many a picture 
of the past; they show us men as 
they really lived and moved, and 
clothe with flesh the dry bones of his- 
tory. Turn where we will, we meet 
everywhere the influence of Party. 
Of Pitt’s followers, for instance, it was 
said that “he rode them in a snaftle ” ; 
of Peel’s that “‘he liked to drill his 
men as our great Duke does his 
Guards”; the Young England Party 
were spoken of as colts : “ They will,’ 
wrote Sir James Graham, “return to 
the crib after prancing, capering and 
snorting ; but a crack or two of the 
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whip well applied may hasten and en- 
sure their return.” 

Parties were indeed the life-blood 
of the English Constitution, and the 
reason is plain. They were based on 
sound principles, and made instinct 
with life by the real necessities of the 
political conditions. They were never 
a “mere fortuitous concourse of 
atoms ;”’ they were living bodies full 
of vigour and activity, and if at any 
time they degenerated into factions, it 
was only a temporary lapse. They 
corresponded to facts and were their 
natural outcome. The two great Eng- 
lish Parties were from the very begin- 
ning cut asunder by profound differ- 
ences of principle both in politics and 
religion. A great gulf was fixed be- 
tween them ; they were each animated 
by ‘some great leading general 
principles in government.” The Tories 
were legitimists; they believed in 
“the divinity that doth hedge a king,” 
and the divine right of the Lord’s an- 
ointed. They were, ou principle, ad- 
herents of the exiled Stuarts, and 


for a time at least paid their court to 
them in France, as, less than half a 
century ago, the French Royalists paid 
their court at Frohsdorf to the Comte 


de Chambord, They were then Jaco- 
bites to a man, and inclined somewhat 
to the Roman faith. But as time 
went on, as the scenes shifted and 
circumstances changed, their principles 
were modified. The legitimist creed 
was watered down, the new dynasty 
was accepted as a fact, and the belief 
in the divine right became nothing 
more than a belief in monarchy based 
on a solid foundation of royal preroga- 
tive. And side by side with their 
politics their religious opinions were 
also silently recast, and the old faith 
gradually surrendered. There was no 
violent disruption of opinion ; it was 
simply a development. The Whigs 
on the other hand never recognised the 
legitimist claims; they welcomed a 
new dynasty that promised them a 
free government, and were sincere be- 
lievers in a constitutional monarchy. 
They abhorred Romanism, and were 
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willing to wink at the progress of dis- 
sent. These were, in short, the great 
principles on which the Parties were 
divided. They were great principles ; 
the issues at stake were immense ; they 
were worth fighting for, and were 
fought for with word, pen, and sword. 
As the years rolled on the issues were 
one by one decided, and the elements 
of strife gradually extinguished. The 
Whig principles triumphed, and the 
Tories gave a reluctant assent. The 
two Parties were like lines converging 
to a point, and within the present cen- 
tury their progress to that point has 
been greatly accelerated. The origi- 
nal differences have completely disap- 
peared. Both sides have agreed to 
constitutional monarchy as a system 
of government, and both reject the 
claims of Rome. The Liberals and 
Conservatives of to-day have much 
more in common than the Whigs and 
Tories of old. They have both helped 
to concede complete religious tolera- 
tion and a generous extension of the 
franchise ; and if Free Trade was the 
principle of the Manchester school of 
Liberal politicians, it was a Con- 
servative statesman who put it into 
practice. Ina word, the solid parti- 
tion of political difference that cut the 
two sides asunder has been planed 
down to the thinnest of planks; the 
deepest feelings of the soul have been 
replaced by a dreamy vagueness of 
sentiment. Tradition still lingers with 
its hallowing influence, and both 
Parties love to dwell on their past ex- 
ploits. This counts for much, for a 
common history is a great cementing 
principle, and no one lightly severs 
those ties in which he has been born. 
But the stirring principles, the politi- 
cal dogmas, have dwindled down into 
lightly held beliefs illumined and 
sublimated by the glories of tradi- 
tion. 

The question of Home Rule has for 
the present disturbed the ancient 
lines, and stirred Parties to their very 
depths ; but putting that aside, there 
is hardly any vital difference of princi- 
ple with an animating force. The two 
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great Parties proclaim policies that 
differ chiefly in degree; and the 
Liberal Unionist has found it easy to 
work with the Conservative. An inde- 
finite idea that one section progresses 
more quickly than the other, and is 
more ready to concede, still lingers in 
the minds of the masses ; but it isa 
spent force and has little power to 
move. In a word, a rapid approach is 
being made to that point of converg- 
ence where Parties coalesce, where 
there remain only feigned distinctions 
without a difference, and both sides 
are agreed on the same ‘‘ great leading 
general principles in government.” 
Party Government in England seems 
more and more to tend in the direction 
of the American type, and in some 
respects to that of the French. A 
glance at the state of politics in those 
countries will help to make this plain. 
In the United States Parties have long 
been unreal mockeries, the veriest 


political fictions, mere paste-board 
copies from the British Constitution. 
All Americans are on the greatest 


questions substantially agreed. They 
are all Republicans; they cannot 
further democratise their system ; 
they have complete religious toleration ; 
the tariff is perhaps the only burning 
question they possess, and of that they 
make the most, for they could hardly 
do without it. But art comes in where 
nature fails, and the organisation of 
Party is nowhere so complete as in 
America. It is an elaborate machine 
for the working of a sham. © It is all 
done for place and power, for promoting 
private gains and local interests. There 
are no great leading principles in 
government to divide men _ into 
natural Party-lines, and the functions 
of Congress are sometimes hardly more 
important than those of a vestry or a 
Board of Directors. The “spoils” 
system and the immense importance 
of what is here called Private Bill 
legislation are the moving forces of 
American politics. Parties there lack 
the essential elements of life; they 
do not really live, they are only 
galvanised into the semblance of 
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animated beings; they have all the 
movements without the inspiration. 
In France there were much the same 
elements of Party as in England. 
They were sharply divided upon the 
most vital points; it was the same 
old story of the same death-struggle 
between the legitimists and demo- 
cracy, between freedom and repres- 
sion, the reign of dogma and liberty 
of thought. The balance of the con- 
flict variously inclined ; and French 
Liberalism in 1789, in 1830, and 
in 1848 burst early into premature 
blossom, to be speedily nipped by un- 
timely reaction. But it finally 
triumphed, and the third Republic 
seems now to be the recognised and 
accepted form of government by the 
great bulk of the French people; and 
what constitutional monarchy is in 
England, that republicanism may in 
a broad sense be said to be in France. 
In a country where all is uncertain, 
this at least has the semblance of 
stability. If England has attained 
her goal, so, it may be hoped, has 
France. We should expect therefore 
she history of Party Government in 
France in a general way to resemble 
that of England. And this in fact has 
been actually the case. French Parties 
even more than in England have been 
terribly real, and have welled over with 
the fulness of the springs of life. 
They have had crowded moments of 
glorious existence: they have been 
flushed and animated by profound 
differences in the “great leading 
general principles in government ;” 
but in France the frequent revolutions, 
the changes of dynasty, the Napoleonic 
influence, have helped to shatter 
them into heaps of loose and un- 
cemented fragments. This is the 
curse of the Chamber of Deputies ; it 
blasts it with impotence, and when 
the Chamber is expected to act, it 
spends its strength in ineffectual 
spasms. This is the most distinctive 
character of the French Parties. 
Like the English, they have long been 
deeply divided, and some of them 
are divided still : as in England the dis- 











putes of yesterday are quickly becom- 
ing the settlements of to-day ; but in 
helpless multiplicity the French Par- 
ties are probably unique. 

Such are the most noticeable points 
in the characters of the two systems 
of America and France. Inthe latter 
the true principles of Party are 
gradually being weakened; in the 
former they hardly exist at all. In 
the latter Parties are broken up into 
companies and squads; in the former 
they move in serried ranks and dis- 
ciplined brigades. Are we then justi- 
tied in saying that Party Government 
in England is approaching the French 
or the American type? Several con- 
siderations seem to point to one of 
these two conclusions. 

The gradual weakening of the prin- 
ciples of Party afford, as has been 
said, some ground for the belief that 
the approach is being made. It must 
be said further that there are facts 
and tendencies at work which will 
rather hasten than retard the change. 
There are first the altered character 
of Members of Parliament, and the 
change that their relations to their 
constituencies have undergone. For- 
merly Members enjoyed a great in- 
dependence of those who elected 
them; to pledge themselves to 
measures was deemed a want of self- 
respect ; they scorned to be nothing 
but delegates and lackeys. Burke 
expressed it with his usual force : 
“If,” he said, “we do not permit our 
Members to act upon a very enlarged 
view of things we shall at length 
infallibly degrade our national repre- 
sentation into a confused and seuftling 
bustle of local agency.” These are 
grave words and should be well pon 
dered. But the Reform Bill, as the 
Tories predicted, changed all this for 
good or for evil. The altered con 
ditions were at first hardly felt, and it 
has taken time for them to completely 
permeate our political system. The 
process is now complete. It is thought 
etiquette for a Member who cannot 
always vote with his Party to offer to 
resign, and by a strange inversion 
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political leaders are found to declare 
that their duty is not to guide but to 
follow. To seek instruction is the 
highest statesmanship. To Maine’s 
paradox of the Constitution that the 
Executive legislates by our Cabinet 
system, must be added another, that 
our rulers are to take instructions from 
the ruled. It may be right or wrong ; 
and with the premises of democracy it 
is probably unimpeachable logic. But 
it may seriously affect the working of 
the Constitution. Members of Parlia- 
ment will feel that they owe a primary 
allegiance to their electors in the 
country ; the debates in the House 
will have an unreal sound, and will be 
felt to be rather unmeaning discus- 
sions; the leaders will cease to 
persuade and attract when each one 
knows in his heart that he is pledged 
to vote in this way or that. Then 
there is the payment of Members, a 
measure which seems not likely to be 
long deferred. If Members were paid, 
it would tend to weaken still more the 
force of Party obligations. A Member 
would then become more than a dele- 
gate; he would become a paid agent, 
and to obey his employers would be 
the uppermost thought in his mind. 
Parties would then tend to split up 
and would be no longer divided by 
“ great leading general principles in 
government.” There would be a 
descent from generals to particulars. 
Separate interests will have their paid 
representatives ; Prohibiticnists, Anti- 
vaceinationists, Agriculturists, and 
the like, will employ their respective 
spokesmen, and the Labour party, as 
in Australia, will seek to form a large 
and independent group. Thirdly, good 
Parliamentary leaders will be less 
likely than ever to be found. Boling- 
broke compared the House of 
Commons to a pack of hounds. “The 
men,’ he said, “grow like hounds, 
fond of the man who shows them game, 
and by whose halloo they are used to 
be encouraged.” The Parliamentary 
huntsman will become more and more 
scarce. He requires a rare combina- 
tion of character and talents ; it is 
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not enough for him to be a great 
orator or a great statesman. Burke, 
for example, had many of the qualities 
of the great orator; his matter was 
as grave as his diction was majestic. 
But he was a poor Parliamentary 
leader. He has been described by a 
contemporary statesman as “the 
most impracticable of men, who 
never knew when not to speak 
or when to speak _ short,” and 
who “never consulted the feelings 
and prejudices of his audiences.”’ 
Lord Thurlow said that, while Fox 
always spoke to the House, Burke 
spoke asif he was speaking to himself. 
Peel, again, was a great statesman, but 
he lacked the qualities of a great 
leader ; he stormed the intellect and 
not the heart ; he had not the faculty 
which Napoleon always looked for in 
his generals, that of exciting enthu- 
siasm. He was not magnetic ; he even 
repelled. His smile was compared by 
O’Connell to the silver plate on the 
lid of a coffin. The simile was in bad 
taste, but it was too apt to be easily 
forgotten. And if good Parliamentary 
leaders have been rare in the past, 
much more will they be rare in the 
future. In the days of pocket-boroughs 
the patron of a seat had much induce- 
ment to fill it with a man who at 
least afforded promise of Parliamentary 
talent, and who might some day «spire 
to be the leader of his Party. And 
many able men with capacity to lead 
were in this way selected. But 
democracy is jealous; it is a superla- 
tive Tarquin which knocks off the 
heads of the tallest poppies in its 
garden. It suspects genius, it loves 
the average man, and will continually 
delight to elect him to Parliament. 
The level of the House may perhaps 
be high, but above it few will be able 
to rise. Leaders will be wanting, and 
without them the rank and file will 
sink into ill-disciplined and disor- 
ganised groups. And to this it may 
be added that a high general level of 
intelligence is not likely to produce 
that power of self-suppression which 
is a most essential element of Party. 
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The clever man likes to show his 
independence. The late Mr. Bagehot 
ascribed the multiplicity of French 
Parties to the brilliant talents of the 
French people, who could never 
endure the yoke of one man; 
the English, he thought, were dull 
euough for discipline. There is truth 
here, though by no means the whole 
truth. Butitsuggests theinference that 
with a continual increase and spread of 
education a concurrent multiplication 
of groups and sections must be looked 
for. 

The gradual wearing out of principles 
of difference and the changed relations 
of Members and constituents are 
accomplished facts. The payment of 
Members is a possible event, while 
the suppression of men with capacity 
to lead may at least be considered as 
equally possible. Democracies abroad 
have been singularly barren of political 


genius. In France a Ministry of 
nonentities has become quite the 


fashion, and since the death of M. 
Ferry there is hardly any politician 
of the first rank to be found. The 
United States have produced few men 
of even the calibre of the late Mr. 
Blaine ; or if they are produced, they 
do not enter political life. The causes 
named will all co-operate to weaken 
and destroy the coherence of Parties. 
The probability is that they will be 
subjected to a process of slow disinte- 
gration. The old cementing forces will 
lose their power to bind, and new 
disrupting influences will help to hasten 
on the change. Parties, be they great 
and few or small and many, will no 
longer be divided by real ditference of 
principle ; they will enter on the stage 
of artificiality. But here the similarity 
to the American system will probably 
end. It is more likely that, as in 
France, the great parties will be split 
into numerous, noisy, and unimportant 
groups; for the causes which in 
America keep the Republicans and 
Democrats respectively together in 
compact and solid bodies are not likely 
to operate in England. Firstly, our 
historical antecedents will exert a 
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powerful influence in keeping those 
apart whom common interests would 
otherwise incline to coalesce. Then 
there is no parallel in England to the 
great political machines which domin- 
ate America. They are ceaselessly in 
motion, and are too comprehensive to 
allow any lesser organisation to 
flourish. Influence and interest com- 
pel the American to fallinto line. But 
the case is wholly different here. The 
drift of English Parties will be rather 
therefore in the direction of the growth 
of a number of independent groups, 
whose individual members will be 
united only by the common interests 
of the hour. The process may be 
slow, and may not be complete for 
several generations ; its apparent evils 
may be tempered in a way which 
is not at present obvious; it may 
even be retarded by a sudden resur- 
rection of the old vital principles 
of Party. Some war or convulsion, 
some new dynasty or masterful mon- 
arch may entirely change the aspect 
of affairs. The ancient ties may be 
replaced by new. This is indeed no 
impossible event; the question of 
Home Rule, or the application of the 
federal principle to the United King- 
dom, in themselves contain the seeds 
of such a change. Conservatives and 
Liberals may perhaps be replaced by 
Unionists and Federalists. If this 
should prove to be the case, the old 
decaying Parties would be transfigured 
into new ones throbbing with the blood 
of life. Party Government can alone 
have a healthy existence when the 
Parties are really genuine and strong. 
The efficiency of the former entirely 
depends on the vitality of the latter. 
When these cease to be in the true 
sense great, and are splintered up into 
ignoble groups ; when a sordid selfish- 
ness begins to replace devotion to a 


cause, then Government by Party 
will lose its great effective force. 
It may continue to exist through 
persistency of custom, or for want of 
a system to fill the vacant place. The 
life will be gone but the forms will 
remain, and will simply be tolerated 
for want of something better. 

Party Government in England has 
had a great career. It has been one of 
the most efficient instruments of go- 
vernment that the world has ever 
seen ; it has witnessed the growth of a 
great empire ; it has been illumined by 
the lustre of orators and statesmen, 
and is at once the prototype and 
mother of the political institutions of 
far distant lands. Human institutions 
have the frailty of man himself, and 
the longest life of useful activity must 
reach at last the inevitable end. The 
old English Parties show the symp- 
toms of senile decay. They may soon 
be replaced by new ones more entirely 
suited to the exigencies of the time ; 
or they may long liu.ser on the scene 
as though reluctant to depart. When 
the end comes they will no longer be 
required, and the genius of a free 
people may well be trusted to find a 
new system adapted to its needs. But 
the prospect of the extinction of 
Party, in its best and true sense, 
cannot but awaken feelings of regret. 
Much of the charm that belongs to 
English history is derived from the 
life of its Parties. They appeal 
strongly to our human interests, and 
without them the flavour would 
evaporate, and nothing remain but a 
colourless chronicle. The political life 
of the future will perhaps be dull ; 
but though there may be loss there 
may be gain also, and compensation 
found in another direction. 


C. B. Roytance-Kenrt. 
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ON DESCRIPTIVE MUSIC. 


(AS«ILLUSTRATED BY ‘‘THE GOLDEN LEGEND.”’) 


Tue attempt to represent by musi- 
cal expressions subjects which belong 
more properly to the province of the 
poet, the orator, and the painter is one 
of the distinguishing features of 
modern music. It may be interesting 
to inquire how far such attempts are 
legitimate, how far they either have 
been or are likely to be successful, and 
what limits there may be, either in 
the nature of musical sounds or in the 
present development of the art, to the 
representation of imaginative ideas 
by orchestral and vocal effects. The 
inquiry is much too wide to be treated 
in general terms within the limits of 
a short article ; but some ideas upon 
the subject may be obtained from the 
study of a single composition, such, 
for instance, as Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
“Golden Legend.” For several rea- 
sons this work is a suitable one for the 
purpose. It is recognised by musi- 
cians as an excellent and _ beautiful 
work; it is probably more widely 
known than any other contemporary 
composition of equal importance ; its 
performance by the Royal Choral 
Society at the Albert Hall may be 
accepted as adequately representing in 
vocal and instrumental efficiency the 
existing standard of excellence ; and 
the analytical notes, which point out 
the descriptive features of the music, 
are written by Mr. Joseph Bennett, 
whose name also appears upon the title- 
page of the published score as the 
adapter of the words ; so that we may 
reasonably suppose these notes to have 
the sanction of Sir Arthur Sullivan 
himself, and not to be evolved solely 
from the writer’s imagination. 

The work opens with a prologue 
intended to represent, by the com- 
bined effects of orchestra, solo-singer, 


and chorus, a grand and impressive 
scene, which may be thus described :— 
A furious storm of thunder and 
lightning, wind and rain, is raging at 
midnight around a stately cathedral. 
Against each sheet of flame stands out 
in clear relief the lofty spire, adorned 
with rich tracery and surmounted by 
across. Around the sacred emblew 
fierce battle is being waged in mid- 
air between the powers of Darkness 
commanded by their mighty chiet 
Lucifer, and the hosts of Heaven led 
by the Archangel Gabriel. Victory is 
with the angelic legions, and their 
triumphant songs mingle with the 
furious and despairing cries of the 
vanquished, while the thunder crashes 
and reverberates in awful chorus. As 
the echoes roll away the bells of the 


cathedral sound their deep-voiced 
tones; and from the building are 


heard, as from a distance, faint chant 
and solemn anthem, while from time 
to time bells, organ, thunder, and tem 
pest form to the sacred songs one 
grand accompaniment. 

Now how does the composer en- 
deavour to bring before the imagina- 
tion of the audience this scene, these 
activities, this combined noise and 
tumult? It must be remembered that 
he is dependent upon sounds alone to 
produce his effects. There is no stage, 
no scenery, no action; orchestra, 
singers, conductor, all are in the full 
glare of the lights of the concert-room ; 
an army of choristers, of both sexes, 
with musie-books in their hands, have 
to do duty as fiends, angels, and 
monks; while Lucifer, in evening- 
dress, with his back turned to his own 
and his opponent’s armies, delivers his 
behests to the audience. 


But all is now ready. The audience 
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is seated ; the conductor is in his place ; 
he lifts his baton; the music begins. 
Six notes, followed by four, and again 
by four, are struck upon _bells,- 
bells which, we are told, have been 
“ specially cast for the work they have 
to do.” But what are the sounds 
which they produce? Do they bear the 
faintest resemblance to the grand, 
deep, full, rich resonance of the real 
bells of Strasburg Cathedral which 
they are supposed to represent? Cer- 
tainly they can only suggest such 
sounds to the imagination by way of 
contrast, as darkness may suggest 
light. But what darkness suggests is 
rather a desire for light than the light 
itself ; and in the same way the bells 
suggest a desire for something more 
satisfying to the ear. Surely a far 
tiner imitative effect could have been 
produced by a combination of orchestra 
and organ, if not by the orchestra 
alone, than by the use of these 
** specially cast ”’ bells. 

After the solo on the bells, the 
orchestral storm at once breaks out in 
full fury. And here it will be well to 
quote a short extract from the ana- 
lytical notes. “The prologue opens 
with an orchestral representation of 
the storm that rages round the cathe- 
dral. For sucha picture the means 
employed must almost of necessity be 
more or less conventional, and here 
we have, breaking in upon the tremo 
/ando of the violins and the sustained 
high notes of the wood-wind, those 
rushes up and down the chromatic 
scale which are generally approved 
under such circumstances. The com- 
poser succeeds in obtaining a complex 
noise... .” These sentences really 
afford a clue to the meaning of the 
term “ descriptive music.” It is just 
because the means employed are con 
ventional and “those rushes up and 
down the chromatic scale which are 
generally approved under such circum- 
stances” are introduced, that we re 
cognise that we are listening to a 
description of a storm. It is not that 
what the writer irreverently terms “a 
complex noise”’ bears the slightest re- 
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semblance to an actual storm, for even 
stage-thunder is far more real, and 
there is nothing to convey the faintest 
idea of lightning ; but composers who 
have wished to represent storms have 
adopted similar means for some time 
past, and audiences now understand 
that music of this kind is a sort of 
conventional language meaning thun- 
der, lightning, wind, and rain. 

The orchestral storm rages violently 
for some twenty bars, and then Lucifer, 
taking advantage of a lull, addresses 
his spirits in terms, for which of course 
Longfellow (from whose well-known 
version of the old legend the libretto 
has been arranged) and not Sir Arthur 
Sullivan is responsible, urging them to 
pull down the cross. The spirits reply. 
“Oh, we cannot!” in a musical phrase 
which in a very genuine and effective 
way gives an idea of hard and unsuc- 
cessful effort. From the descriptive 
point of view this phrase is most suc- 
cessful, and its repetition at “ All thy 
thunders here are harmless,” and again 
at “Oh, we cannot!” each time at 
slightly lower pitch, as if the combat- 
ants were getting exhausted, and once 
more at “ Oh, we cannot!” at a higher 
pitch than in the first case, as if to 
represent a last supreme effort, is very 
telling. On the other hand, when the 
spirits continue— 


For around it, 
All the saints and guardian angels 
Throng in legions to protect it— 


and again, 


For these bells have been anointed 
And baptized with holy water ! 
They defy our utmost power,— 


the effect is very feeble. The music 
here does not give an idea of an unholy 
rabble raging against the saints and 
guardian angels and against the pro- 
tective power of the baptism, but 
would be suitable rather to express 
the calm, trusting confidence of the 
faithful worshipping in the cathedral, 
and their feeling of security under 
the angelic protection. From a purely 
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musical pot of view the effects are 
good, but that is not the question. 

After each colloquy between Lucifer 
and the spirits the bells are heard 
again, but now with finer effect be- 
cause they are reinforced by the 
voices of the tenors and basses. 

After the final ineffectual attack, 
Lucifer calls off his angels from the 
assault and is himself supposed to dis- 
appear, but his representative in the 
concert-room is not allowed to sink 
through a trap-door, or even to leave 
the platform, but quietly resumes his 
seat ; and the spirits, after singing a 
chorus descriptive of their flight, follow 
his example and sit down in their 
places. The orchestral storm then 
rolls away by gradually working down 
from fortissimo to pianissimo ; after 
which the organ, which, together with 
the male choir, we have now to im- 
agine inside the cathedral, commences 
a short anthem of rigid ecclesiastical 
character, thus bringing the prologue 
to an end. 

It may perhaps be thought that to 
note some of the points referred to, 
such as the sitting down of the 
singers and the supposed position of 
the organ and choir, is to divert the 
attention from the music to matters 
that are of slight importance, and are 
the necessary accompaniments of any 
representation in a concert-room. But 
it is really the composer who forces 
these and many similar matters upon 
our notice by the form which he has 
given to his work and by the charac- 
ter of the music. In selecting a sub- 
ject he has chosen one which is es- 
sentially dramatic, and, instead of 
having the Jibretto arranged in a nar- 
rative form suitable to the concert- 
room, he decides that he will retain 
its dramatic character and attempt to 
describe by musical means alone the 
scenery and action of the piece; and 
some of the difficulties which he has 
to contend with, and in the present 
instance has failed to overcome, are 
precisely such points as these, which 
are entirely out of keeping with all 
ideas of dramatic situations. 
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We now leave the prologue and 
come to the first scene, which is 
headed, “ The Castle of Vautsburg on 
the Rhine. A chamber in a tower. 
Prince Henry sitting alone, ill and 
restless. Midnight.” Turning to the 
analytical notes we find: “ A sonorous 
orchestra is employed . . . . to express 
the agitation and despair of the sick 
and sleepless Prince. It comprises 
the whole family of brass and wood, 
including a piccolo, bass clarinet, 
double bassoon, and bass tuba. But 
more suggestive than orchestral colour 
and form is the theme forming the 
groundwork of the instrumental pre- 
lude. Its accent of distressful excite- 
ment cannot be mistaken as heard 
above the solid harmonies of the 
brass.” Now in the prologue the 
composer wished to represent a raging 
storm; in this scene he wishes “ to 
express the agitation and despair of 
the sick and sleepless Prince.” It 
certainly is remarkable that, having 
the whole range of orchestral instru- 
ments at his command, and having 
employed the whole of it when repre- 
senting a storm, he should again 
employ practically the whole of it for 
so entirely different a subject. And 
not only does he employ the whole 
mass of instruments, but he begins at 
once fortissimo. It is perhaps not sur- 
prising that the Prince cannot sleep. 
The analyst adds: ‘Gradually the 
passionate character of the opening 
subsides, as though protest gave way 
to despair. There is less motion, the 
chords are long drawn, and at the end 
of a diminuendo only the bass strings 
are heard in a low moan.” Are there 
in this music the very faintest sug- 
gestions of these various ideas? 
Would any one, uninstructed by the 
notes, have the slightest conception of 
what was intended to be represented ! 
A man is suffering from an incurable 
disease, one of the symptoms of which 
is sleeplessness. This fact is announced 
by a /ortissimo passage from “ a son- 
orous orchestra in which the whole 
family of brass and wood are em- 
ployed,”’ while, if the leading theme 
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suggests any outside idea at all, it is 
that of a certain celebrated actor 
walking across the stage. If this be 
descriptive music, then certainly it 
entirely fails of its object, and if, 
again, a long nete is to suggest in 
this passage the rest which the Prince 
longs for but does not find, what do 
similar long notes mean in other 
musical compositions? A little later, 
three groups of four semiquavers each, 
of a very ordinary character, represent 
a flash of lightning. If this be light- 
ning, imagine what an amount of it 
there must be flashing about unknown 
and unrecognised in hundreds of 
musical compositions ! 

Now comes Lucifer, and again the 
writer of the programme explains the 
meaning of the accompaniment, which 
would have been wholly unintelligible 
without his aid. Then follows a most 
elaborate ‘description’? of the out- 
pouring of a cup of wine ; after which, 
‘“* The composer seeks to suggest, in the 
orchestra, the surging fancies of an 
excited brain” ; and a little further 
on, at the line 


Golden visions wave and hover, 


“the violins... . soar to the highest 
part of their scale, and there remain, 
uttering long-drawn notes, while the 
wood-wind and lower strings increas- 
ingly busy themselves with undulating 
passages of crotchet triplets—the 
‘wave’ of the golden visions, if the 
violin notes represent the ‘ hover.’”’ 
All these episodes would be quite un- 
intelligible to any listener without 
the aid of the programme. Happily 
there is a little relief from all this 
far-fetched description at the beautiful 
entrance of the voices of the angels, 
‘‘ Beware, oh, beware !”’ which we are 
allowed to enjoy in peace without 
having to imagine that the accompani- 
nent represents the shapes, colours, or 
other distinctive features of the an- 
gels. 

In the second scene the descriptive 
element is omitted in the orchestra, 
and the music is appropriate to the 
words without any forced reference fo 
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time and space. The evening is 
marked by calm, gentle music; but 
there does not appear to be any at- 
tempt to describe in a realistic manner 
the setting of the sun, or the return 
of the villagers from their work ; nor 
does there seem to be anything of the 
kind in the music ascribed to Elsie 
and Ursula, or its accompaniment. 
But in the third scene the descriptive 
form appears again in full vigour, the 
composer’s intention being (always 
supposing that the writer of the 
analytical notes is correctly interpret- 
ing him) to represent a panoramic 
view of the journey of the Prince and 
Elsie towards Salerno, “ the orchestra 
attending with a rhythmical accom- 
paniment which perhaps suggests the 
clatter of the Prince’s cavalcade as it 
moves along the road.” Next, “a 
broad and reiterated phrase from flute 
and clarinet marks the opening up of 
a& new prospect as the riders turn 
down a green lane.” But is not a 
climax of absurdity reached when we 
are told, apparently in all seriousness, 
that “the shadow of Lucifer is thrown 
forward in the shape of a rhythmic 
figure—followed by the Fiend himself, 
with the trombones and tuba behind 
him,” the said Fiend rising gracefully 
from his chair as he listens to the ad- 
vance of his shadow! Later “the 
travellers are approaching the sea and 
hear its distant murmur.” But is 
there throughout this scene a single 
bar or phrase, or any combination of 
bars or phrases, that would convey to 
the mind of an anprompted hearer 
any one of the ideas which the music 
is intended to describe ? 

I must add a brief reference to one 
more piece of description which occurs 
in the last scene, where we are told 
that “important use is made of a 
theme given to all the strings in 
octaves (double basses excepted), as the 
picture of Charlemagne sitting serenely 
by the lake is drawn.” I venture to 
say that any one of my readers could 
compose a theme which would repre- 
sent “ Charlemagne sitting serenely by 
the lake” quite as vividly as this ; in 
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other words, it is impossible to invent 
a musical phrase which shall convey 
such an idea as this to the mind. 

And now happily we can shake off 
all these far-fetched ideas of the or- 
chestral representation of thunder- 
storms, angels, fiends, disease, light- 
ning, wine, tramping horses, green 
lanes, sea views, audible shadows, re- 
clining monarchs, and listen with 
undiverted attention to music which 
is in itself a delight and needs for its 
enjoyment no factitious aids ; in listen- 
ing to which we can close our pro- 
grammes and give ourselves up to the 
luxury of sound in the grand and 
striking final chorus, “God sent His 
messenger the rain.” 

Now I quite admit that the composer 
as he deals with the various episodes 
of a work may find that such words 
as, 


Onward and onward the highway runs to 
the distant city, impatiently bearing 

Tidings of human joy and disaster, of love 
and of hate, of doing and daring, 


suggest one set of musical ideas to his 
mind, while, 


All the hedges are white with dust, while 
onward the horses toil and strain, 


may suggest another, and, 


Now they stop at a wayside inn, and the 
waggoner laughs with the landlord’s 
daughter, 


may suggest a third, and he is clearly 
entitled to express these musical ideas ; 
but certainly in the present state of 
the art he has not the means of bring- 
ing before the imagination of the 
hearers the high road, the distant city, 
the hedges white with dust, the way- 
side inn, the waggoner, or the land- 
lord’s daughter ; still less of expressing, 
in a manner which shall be intelligible 
to them, the complete sentences. It 
is not merely that different composers 
would express the same ideas quite 
differently, but the difference would 
be as fundamental as in the case, for 
instance, of an Englishman and a 
No. 404.—von, LXvIII. 
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Frenchman, each ignorant of the lan- 
guage of the other, describing, each in 
his own language, a particular scene 
or situation. In each case the descrip- 
tion might be absolutely clear and dis- 
tinct to the man who wrote it and to 
all who understood his language, but 
would be quite unintelligible to the 
other. Just so in music, until there 
is a common agreement among musi- 
cians how particular ideas shall be ex- 
pressed, any description by one com- 
poser will be unintelligible to every 
one except himself, for there is no one 
else who understands the language in 
which he expresses his ideas. Let it 
be understood that I am not referring 
to the expression of the emotions. 
This is a subject quite apart from that 
which I am now discussing. What I 
maintain is that, although music is 
undoubtedly capable of describing and 
even of suggesting certain feelings, 
emotions, and states of mind, it is not 
capable at present of calling up visions 
of landscapes, cathedrals, or other 
scenes of nature or art; and for the 
reason that, until some conventional 
musical language has been agreed upon, 
each composer would express any par- 
ticular situation in his own way and 
has not at his disposal the means of 
making his meaning intelligible to his 
hearers. 

That such a conventional language 
could be invented, or may grow up by 
degrees, | would not deny. It is quite 
conceivable, for instance, that green 
fields should be, by common consent, 
described musically by certain classes 
of sound, mountains by others, streams 
by others, and so on ; and, considering 
the tendencies of modern music, it 
seems by no means improbable that 
this will be the case at some future 
time. Perhaps even now such a lan- 
guage is in course of formation; but 
I very much doubt whether, in the in- 
terests of music itself, it is desirable 
that such a development should take 
place. 

To return to the consideration of 
“The Golden Legend.” Are not the 
more descriptive parts decidedly in- 

I 
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ferior, from a musical point of view, 
to those in which the composer has not 
thus confined himself? Compare the 
first chorus with the last. Is not the 
latter, where he is simply writing a 
grand final outburst, unhampered by 
any idea of representing the messenger, 
the rain, the brook, the maiden, and so 
forth, far finer music than the former ? 
Is it not far more original, far better 
worked up? And is not the reason, 
to some extent at any rate, that the 
trammels of the descriptive idea are 
here laid aside and genuine music for 
music’s sake takes its place ? 

Compare again the laboured effects 
of the first scene with the far purer 
music of the second. Can there be 
any question that the latter is in all 
respects higher in character than the 
former? Can the attempt to represent 
by orchestral combinations the Prince’s 
illness, restlessness, and craving for 
repose, the forced humour of the ac- 
companiment to Lucifer, the attempt 
to describe the sparkling wine and the 
first symptoms of intoxication, be com- 
pared to the simple melody of Ursula, 


the “Oh, gladsome Light!” and to 
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Elsie’s beautiful song, “I heard him 
call”? 

And again, where is the finest music 
of the third scene? Is it in the at- 
tempted delineation of the journey to 
Salerno with its supposed suggestions 
of clattering hoofs, green lanes, and 
the distant sea; or does it not come 
after all these in Elsie’s most delicate 
air, “ The night is calm and cloudless,” 
with its simple and appropriate, but in 
no way descriptive, accompaniment, 
leading up gradually, after the chorus 
joins in, to the grand climax of the 
final “Christe Eleison,’” when the 
beautiful soprano voice soars up clear 
and full above the chorus and the 
orchestra ? 

Which is productive of the highest 
pleasure when heard? Which dwells in 
the memory as the purest enjoyment ? 
Which would be more readily listened 
to over and over again with ever-en- 
hanced delight,—-one of the truest tests 
of real value—the laboured and arti- 
ficial descriptive parts, or those in 
which the music itself, free from all 
sensational pictorial effects, is a full 
and perfect joy ! 


W. #H. T. 


























A DISCOURSE OF RARE BOOKS, 


Ir is hardly necessary to observe 
that, as the mere unfrequent occur- 
rence of a phenomenon is no index of 
its importance, so the fact that a 
particular book, or any other given 
chattel, is seldom to be seen is no 
evidence of its intrinsic value, should 
in fact be rather the reverse, propor- 
tionately to our belief in the intelli- 
gence of mankind. The rarity of 
a book again must be distinguished 
from the difficulty of obtaining it. 
The subject is excellently treated 
in the “ Axiomata Specialia” pre- 
fixed to that interesting and not 
very common work of reference, 
Vogt’s “Catalogus Historico-Criticus 
Librorum Rariorum ” (fourth enlarged 
edition 8vo, Frankfort, 1793). Pre- 
facing the discussion with the remark 
that rarity is by itself no proof of 
value but often the reverse (some of 
the worst and some of the most worth- 
less books being by the same token 
extremely difficult to procure), he and 
his editors classify “ rare books” under 
a copious variety of headings which 
we shall not here attempt to exhaust. 

First and foremost in any such 
attempted classification would of course 
be ranked early works dating from the 
invention of printing to about 1520 or 
1530. The casual reader may here 
be reminded that what is commonly 
believed to be the first book printed is 
the magnificent edition of the Vulgate 
known (since its rediscovery in the 
Mazarine Library by De Bure in the 
last century) as the “ Mazarine Bible,” 
the ** Hopetoun” copy of which (Sir 
John Thorold’s brought £3,900) was 
recently sold to Mr. Quaritch for 
£2,000, and is duly described in his 
catalogue as produced at Maintz before 
1456. It has often been assigned to 
1450, or 1454; acopy is to beseenamong 
the specimens of early printing in the 


British Museum. From the conclusion 
of the aforesaid period every decade 
thatone recedes the volumes pertaining 
thereto naturally rise in price by some- 
thing like geometrical progression. 
Yet of recent years, owing to the 
dispersal of so many large libraries, 
books of the fifteenth century have 
been at times almost a drug in the 
market. A folio volume bound in 
such pigskin as the invaders of Italy 
loved to use for saddles (the feelings of 
the cingue-cento war-horse are not 
recorded), comprising a splendid and 
spotless specimen of printing dated 
1475, wrought with such ink and 
paper as men make not now, was pur- 
chased retail by the writer of these 
presents for only 20s. Works of the 
last two decades of that century are 
comparatively easy to procure, not 
seldom for a few shillings apiece, 
where no interest but the date of pro- 
duction attaches to them ; while any 
thing printed between 1460 and 1470, 
when the first enthusiasm for the 
invention produced such  superla- 
tive workmanship, still keeps a high 
value. 

As to the question of interest 
(humane, that is, and literary), the 
early printed book is as a rule very 
deficient in this respect. Classics (and 
it is amazing how many Latin authors, 
—Hallam gives a list of them—were 
reproduced before 1500), Bibles, 
Theology, and Hagiology, are the 
chief and certainly the most artistic- 
ally beautiful products of the press at 
this period. Next to the absolutely 
earliest specimens of printing we may 
put the most celebrated editions of 
Latin and Greek classics, and other 
authors published by the most famous 
printers (also in many cases their own 
editors) during the whole period of the 
Renascence. The art of printing,origin- 
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ally born at some yet disputed date 
between 1450 and 1460, as well as of 
what may be called publishing, ex- 
perienced a sort of chronic regener- 
ation in one direction or another, in 
the matter of type, size, or some other 
detail, at the hands of the celebrated 
representatives of the Giunta, Aldus, 
Estienne, and Gryphius families. The 
Plantin establishment at Antwerp is 
almost equally famous, retaining its 
excellence during all the latter half 
of the sixteenth century. The first 
privilege was granted in 1554. The 
earliest specimen in our possession is 
a pretty little 16mo Boethius of 1562, 
with the device in the simplest form. 
In the interesting catalogue of the 
museum at Antwerp, which occupies 
the original premises of this press, it 
is stated that its founder (Christopher 
Plantin) produced on an average fifty 
works a year, and about fifteen hun- 
dred in all. .A large number of these, 
and the most valuable, were elaborately 
illustrated. 

But for modern days, and for 
London, where incredibly immense 
stocks of second-hand books are now 
collected, the above axiom must be 
confined to the early work of the six- 
teenth century. And even these, 
having vastly declined in value since 
the beginning of the present century, 
are now much more easily met with. 
The Stephanus Editio Princeps of 
Appian (folio, 1551), a very creditable 
piece of printing, is commoner than 
many English productions of the nine- 
teenth century; and excellent speci- 
mens of the Plantin-Moretus press 
can be unearthed with surprising 
facility at almost any second-hand 
shop. This remarkable state of things 
is only to be accounted for by that 
avidity on the part of English col- 
lectors of the last century, which had 
attracted the notice of earlier biblio- 
graphers than Vogt. The private 
libraries, and consequently the book- 
sellers’ shops of this country, have for 
long been probably much __ better 
stocked with literature of the fifteenth 
or sixteenth centuries than any others 


equally distant from the great printing 
centres of the Continent. 

We have already remarked that a 
book is not necessarily: very rare be- 
cause it is seldom seen in the market. 
One ought further to distinguish books 
which have become rare, because, in 
bibliographical phrase, recherchés, and 
those which being naturally few in 
number, or of which few copies could 
be expected to be now in existence, 
have become so for that reason. It 
is obvious that the former will include 
all rare, old, or early printed works 
which present intrinsic attractions to 
the intelligence or antiquarian interest 
of book-lovers, and the latter such 
books as are valued chiefly as a source 
of curious vanity to the happy pos- 
sessor, and of vexation of spirit to his 
rivals. 

Volumes of, so to speak, a native 
rarity, are those printed in relatively 
remote places, in small quantities 
(either owing to the expense of pro- 
duction or peculiarity of the subject, 
or merely for the sake of the con- 
sequent rarity), or at private presses. 

The collector who values books 
according to the locality of their 
origin will do well to have at his 
fingers’ ends the various dates at which 
printing was introduced into the 
various capitals and countries of the 
world. Thus England is of course 
behind the Continent by some fifteen 
years ; Caxton’s “‘ Game and Playe of 
the Chesse” is dated Westminster, 
1474. More distant.countries, the East, 
America, come of: course later still ; 
and for all these the standard of rarity 
on account of place and date has to 
be proportionately shifted. No one, 
not entirely ignorant of history or 
devoid of the commonest human 
curiosity, would pass by a book printed 
in Mexico early in the sixteenth, or 
at Aleppo, let us say, or Constantinople 
even in the eighteenth century. Speci- 
mens of English printing of the earlier 
time,—the excellent work of Wolf, 
Tottel, Newberie, Henry Binnemann 
and others,—are common enough, 
though by no means devoid of interest 
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and value. A Scotch production of 
similar date (if it be not a Parisian 
tract,such as Hotman’s famous account 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
bearing the fictitious stamp of “ Edim- 
burgi’’) will be far more precious. 

The products of private presses 
though occasionally exhibiting an ex- 
cellence (more often a magnificence) 
unattainable by the merely commercial 
printer, as a rule appeal chiefly to 
curiosity. Appended to Lord Hard- 
wicke’s ‘“‘Walpoliana” is a_ list 
(“copied in Mr. Walpole’s presence ’’) 
of the books printed at Strawberry 
Hill. They do not exceed thirty 
works, averaging about three or four 
hundred copies apiece, though Gray’s 
odes reached eleven hundred. 

The fashion of producing certain 
books in small quantities, so prevalent 
at the present day in regard to éditions 
de luwe, is a concession to the purse- 
pride of the despotic collector, who in 
these days must (it can be hardly 
necessary to observe) be as rich as 
Cresus. For first and foremost among 
works which, though produced in 
plenty, have been reduced to rarity 
by recent demand, come those cele- 
brated first editions of modern 
romances which have of late years 
formed the chief big game of London 
booksellers. The title-page of an 
English book, the impression of a 
date, the width of a margin, are mat- 
térs intelligible to the most ignorant 
among the trade. There is therefore 
here a free competition, the results 
whereof throw a startling light upon 
the amount of money in the country, 
in the hands, it must be admitted, of 
persons who seem hardly to know how 
to dispose of it ; though it must not 
be forgotten that the personage typi- 
fied as “the Chicago Pork-butcher ” 
has of late years been the mainstay 
of the West End bibliopole. The 
following prices however, culled from 
catalogues of the last few years, surely 
deserve to be placed on record ; and 
let it be remembered that none of 
these books are printed on vellum, that 
“original cloth” does not refer to 


cloth of gold, and that banknotes will 
rarely be found among the “uncut ” fly- 
leaves. “The Ingoldsby Legends,’ 
three vols., £30; “ Jane Eyre,” three 
vols., £15 15s. ; “Sketches by Boz,” three 
vols. (one with the two extra plates, 
£9 10s.), £38 17s. 6d.; Thackeray’s 
** Second Funeral of Napoleon” (with 
etching by the author), £52 10s. This 
last item might alarm a timid buyer, 
but another work of Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh is quoted at the more moder- 
ate figure of £18 18s. Mr. Surtees’ 
well-known sporting romances, with, it 
must be remembered, illustrations of 
peculiar excellence, average from eight 
to twelve guineas; a very good copy 
of “Handley Cross” is quoted at 
fifteen. ‘‘ Master Humphrey’s Clock ” 
(in wrappers) may, or not long ago 
might have been bought for twelve 
guineas; Walpole’s ‘“ Mysterious 
Mother” for nine; Mr, Swinburne’s 
* Queen Mother” for fifteen ; and, to 
conclude, Byron’s “ Poems on Various 
Occasions” (in a perfectly pheno- 
menal “state’’ purged,as it were, of 
the grossness of all earthly matter) for 
£60. 

There are some, no doubt, who would 
grudge these prices even for edges 
absolument non rognés, unturned by 
the binder’s plough, protected by the 
finest handiwork of Bedford or Zaehns- 
dorf, who would in fact decline to give 
£60 for Lord Byron himself in the 
flesh and all his works. But such 
persons are not book-collectors in the 
true and exclusive sense of the term. 
On the other hand it must be admitted 
that these latter gentlemen un- 
doubtedly do get hold of the “ best 
editions ” of such works as are above 
enumerated although the price paid for 
them may cause the hair of the im- 
pecunious to stand on end. George 
Eliot observes of one of her famous 
characters that, “He was not above 
the vulgarity of thinking that nothing 
but the best [furniture] would do for 
him.” Perhaps it is a vulgarity to 
crave the best editions. “ Everyone,” 
whispers the acutely democratic con- 
science, “cannot have them.” But 
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some one must, and there they are ; 
and who shall say the best edition is 
not pleasant to read, at least if of a 
work in any form worth reading, but 
that is of course another question. A 
volume (which few booksellers have 
seen) of suppressed juvenile effusions, 
entitled “ Poems by J. R.,” changes 
hands (so we have been informed by 
an expert) at some £40 to £50; and 
generally speaking, works deemed 
worthless by those who should know 
most about them are toiled after, as 
few men toil after virtue, by the raven- 
ing hunter of rarities, whose chief joy is, 
in the matter of possession at least, to 
be “alone in the world.” One need 
hardly refer under this head to the 
***Poems by two Brothers’ none of 
which have been reprinted,” (1827), 
interest in which has to all appearance 
reached its financial apogee since the 
lamented death of the Poet Laureate. 
It is astonishing, by the way, what 
large sections of the public, who seem 
to have neglected an author's works 
while he was alive, have their curiosity 
suddenly awakened, as many publishers 
could testify, by the news of his decease ; 
as though this unavoidable concession 
to the common fate of mankind were 
the first serious evidence he had dis- 
played of genius or originality. But 
this is a digression. 

We have referred to the kind of 
rarity which, being the result of what 
one may call an artificial, or at least an 
excessive demand, is in modern days a 
somewhat fanciful and fluctuating 
source of value. That which is pro- 
duced by artificial diminution or de- 
struction of the supply, ison the whole 
of a more solid historical interest. We 
say artificial, for the accidental or 
blindly malevolent destructions by fire, 
invading armies, and such like calami- 
ties, are of less intrinsic importance, 
although their wundesigned  conse- 
quences were often more serious. 

The librarian of King Osymandias, 
whose collection was formed, we are 
told, “less than four centuries after 
the Flood,” might have been able to 
tell us something of the literature al- 


ready known to be destroyed at that 
date. This first of libraries possibly 
possessed some priceless relic which 
the Brunet of the day would 
have described as “ Ouvrage assez 
ancien; Exemplaire portant Tauto- 
graphe de Japhet; Quelques feuilles 
mouillée par le Déluge.” But the 
earliest of historic destructions is the 
plunder of the Pisistratian collection 
by Xerxes, of which Seleucus prob- 
ably returned only the duplicates. 

The burning of one half of the 
Alexandrian library by the soldiers 
of Julius Cesar, and of the other 
half, some seven hundred years later, 
by the Khalif Omar; of Domitian’s 
library in the Capitol (in the time 
of Commodus) ; the ravages of Goths, 
and of the French, Spanish and Ger- 
man invaders of Italy, with scores 
of other medieval calamities down to 
the destruction of the Monastery of 
St. Germain des Prés (containing 
priceless private collections of books, 
MSS. and papyri) in 1794,—the Bib- 
liothtque Nationale was barely res- 
cued from the Communist incendiaries 
in 1871—all these accidents and crimes 
have swelled the tale of valua! le books 
which are no more, or exist only in 
such quantity as to be practically ix- 
trouvable. But confining our attention 
to the deliberate suppression or de- 
struction of particular volumes, the 
presumption is in such cases perhaps 
rather in favour of the persecuted work 
possessing some human interest. 

It is far from being always so; 
there again bibliomania is rampant, 
perhaps to a less degree than formerly ; 
for one must not hastily assume that 
high-priced catalogues or auction-duels 
terminating in rounds of applause are 
things belonging only to the nineteenth 
century. We have August Beyer 
writing, in the preface to his biblio- 
graphical “ Memorize” (Dresden, 1734) 
that he had long noticed the “ aston- 
ishing prices (ineapectata pretia)’’ com- 
monly assigned to certain little known 
booklets. ‘Greater still was my sur- 
prise to see English, Dutch, French and 
German buyers [he puts our country- 
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men first] engaged in a sort of tacit 
mutual conspiracy to secure them, and 
unwearied in their expenditure for this 
object, though I was unable to con- 
jecture any motive, except the mere 
vanity of ostentation, why, for ex- 
ample, educated men, with some taste 
for real learning and only distinguished 
for their literary studies, should pre- 
fer rare books to good ones.” Works 
of well-known merit, he goes on to say, 
by learned and capable authors, very 
seldom vanish at once from the public 
view, unless indeed (and the exception 
brings us to our next subdivision of 
the subject) they chance to be un- 
suited to the genius of the age, their 
author having been so ill-advised as, 
in historic phrase, to enter the world 
“ before his time.” 

Without speculating where this 
hypothetical date could have been 
fixed in the case, for example, of such 
a person as Huss or Galileo, one may 
admit that the majority of works 
summarily suppressed appear rather 
tu have deserved their fate. It is in 
the limited class of cases where re- 
actionary authority, bigotry, or high- 
placed corruption has with more. or 
less success endeavoured to stamp out 
some publication indicating the high- 
water mark, of the free thought of 
the age, that rarity becomes of most 
significance to the student. 

With the mass of works suppressed 
as contra bonos mores we need not 
then here concern ourselves, though 
these will always attract the attention 
of certain curio-mongers ; but it must 
be borne in mind that the distinction 
is not always easy to draw, indecency 
and an outrageous disregard of ortho- 
dox convenances being so often, as 
most notably in the case of Rabelais 
(whom no one succeeded in sup- 


pressing), and in certain of the Pro-- 


testant Reformers, such as Beza (not 
to mention Luther himself), one 
effective edge, so to speak, of the 
newly-forged weapon of free thought. 
Few writers have contributed more 
to this class of rarity than the cele- 
brated Pietro Aretino, commonly 


known as “the Scourge of Princes,”’ 
though it would rather appear from 
Mazzuchelli’s interesting life of this 
indefatigable libeller, that his self- 
interest was at least equal to his 
candour. Half a dozen editions of 
the comedies and rhymes of Messer 
‘*Partenio Etiro” run up the whole 
gamut in Gamba from assai raro to 
rarissimo and are in fact almost as 
difficult to procure as the censor of 
morals would desire. Perionius, an 
eminent Benedictine, addressed a 
petition to the princes of Europe in 
1551 (a rare tract) begging the 
authorities “To remove so horrible a 
monster from among them (ut tam 
horribile monstrum de medio tollatis).” 
The “monster,” however, remained, 
alternately insulting Charles V. and 
Francis I., and died at a mature age 
leaving six volumes of correspondence. 
With Nicolo Franco, the rival both in 
obscenity and scurrility, of Aretino, 
(whom he spent half a lifetime in 
abusing) the case was different. Nor 
perhaps need we regret that Pope 
Pius V. by way of effective reply to 
certain other libels directed against a 
former Head of the Church, /o 
JSece publicamente appiccare, in other 
words “strung up” the careless 
author. His “Rime contra Pietro 
Aretino” (8vo, 1548) are nearly as 
rare as the Elzevir edition of the 
latter’s “Ragionamenti.” The dia- 
logue of the “Carti Parlanti,” even 
in an expurgated form, was retained 
in the ecclesiastical black-book in the 
seventeenth century. For ourselves, 
we are not perhaps sufficiently grate- 
ful to the sedulous amateur who, in 
our copy of the Venice edition of 1650, 
has restored all the most objectionable 
passages in MS. Scandalous works, 
suppressed with more or less rigour, 
may of course be found at any date ; 
and a few examples suffice, since from 
Petronius Arbiter to M. Claude 
Prosper Crebillon, this class of litera- 
ture admits no very rich variety. 

It is necessary to distinguish, alas! 
as we approach the darker ages be- 
tween the cause of religion and that 
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of morals. Probably from its very 
nature persecution, dealing with min- 
ute points of doctrine, has exhibited 
throughout history more single-minded 
enthusiasm than any divergence of 
opinion (which has perhaps seldom 
been very great) upon merely moral 
questions. 

One of the rarest books in existence 
is, according to all authority, the tract 
of Servetus (Dr. Michel Révés, that 
is, who, at the suggestion of his 
former friend Calvin, was burnt alive 
at Geneva in 1558), entitled “ Christi- 
anismi Restitutio” (8vo, 1553), of 
which only one copy is known to exist, 
viz. that sold at the Lavalliére sale for 
something over £150 ; and next might 
come the same author’s three tracts on 
the Trinity (printed in italics, 1552) 
prix arbitraire. A more common 
topic of bibliographical gossip is the 
“Treatise of the Three Impostors 
(Liber de Tribus Impostoribus),” of 
which the first chapter is headed “ De 
Deo ;”’ a work once attributed without 
the slightest foundation to Servetus, 
but which, according to Fournier, is 
erroneously dated 1598, and belongs, 
as indeed is obvious, from the allusions 
to Descartes and to the philosophy 
of the seventeenth century, to a 
hundred years later. Endless research 
has been expended on the history of 
this publication, or another of the 
same name now lost, but said to have 
been in existence early in the sixteenth 
century. For this the curious reader 
may be referred to the notes of La 
Monnoye and others in the French 
version (a common book of the last 
century), to Burton’s “ Anatomy of 
Melancholy” (that wondrous collec- 
tion of “‘sweepings from the Bodleian” 
as Hallam calls it), where the leading 
idea of the work is ascribed to the 
Emperor Frederick Il. who died in 
1250; the authority given for this 
statement is a curious passage in 
Matthew Paris which we find on p. 685 
of our folio edition of 1571. Sir 
Thomas Browne, in the first part of 
his “ Religio Medici,” also speaks of 
the work, or rather of a work of this 


name (without explicitly saying that 
he has seen it) as a “ miscreant piece,” 
but of the author as one who was “ not 
a positive atheist.” Browne’s anony- 
mous annotator (and this brings us to 
another illustration of our subject) 
remarks that the piece was “by 
Ochino.” Now this, if a mere con- 
jecture, was no rash one. For the 
works of Bernardino Ochino, who 
passed through several religious phases 
and finally died a Protestant in 1564, 
fill several pages in bibliography, and 
are almost all “very rare;” the 
rarest perhaps being, after certain 
sermons printed in 1541, “ A Dialogue 
of Purgatory” (S8vo, 1556), and an 
attack on the errors of the ‘‘ Sinagoga 
del Papa” (Geneva, 1554), a “ Dia- 
logue of the unjust and usurped 
primacy of the Bishop of Rome, and 
the just abolishing thereof’ (London, 
1549). It is hardly necessary to say 
that these were all suppressed with 
conscientious care. Ochino, like so 
many others, had something to say on 
the then popular subject of Anti- 
christ. The work of Huss bearing 
this title (never printed till the 
sixteenth century, a 4to volume of 
Opuscula with no date) was the im- 
mediate cause of his destruction. It 
was not always found possible to 
suppress the obnoxious author; but 
an inevitable epithet in the descrip- 
tion of the lucubrations of early 
Protestantism, is the phrase fort rare, 
supprimé par la cour de Rome. 
Another work, which was the occasion 
of about as much literary fuss as the 
“Three Impostors,” is the “ Cymbalum 
Mundi” (8vo, Paris, 1537), of which 
only two or three copies are said to be 
known. Every kind of shocking 
impiety was long attributed to the 
author, till at last it occurred to one 
eminent bibliographer of the last cen- 
tury to read the book, which he 
accordingly did and found it of quite 
depressing propriety. 

The most select catalogue of books 
“ ordered to be burnt by the common 
hangman” would exhaust our space, 
even if the subject had not been re- 
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cently handled by Mr. J. A. Farrer 
in a curious little work wherein he 
advocates the revival of the custom, 
we dare not say upon insufficient 
grounds. But nowadays we do not 
achieve any destruction more discrimi- 
native than an occasional conflagra- 
tion in Paternoster Row. 

During all the interesting period of 
the revival of learning and thought 
the discrimination was all in one 
direction, until ecclesiastical dam- 
nation came to confer upon the 
volumes it honoured a sort of hall- 
mark of excellence, or at least of 
candour and originality. 

Wiclif’s Dialogues (a handsome 
4to volume of 1525 with a fine wood- 
cut title-page), especially the fourth 
book reflecting on the Roman Sacra- 
ments and those unfortunate donations, 
were rigorously suppressed by Rome. 
All his works were ordered to be 
burned by Archbisbop Arundel. 
Francis I., the orthodox ally of the 
Grand Turk, once went so far as to 
prohibit printing for fear of Protestant 
publications, but apparently without 
success. To the fate of Huss and 
Servetus we have already referred. 
In such a context one could not 
omit all mention of the unfortunate 
Giordano Bruno of Nola, a philosopher 
who, having been much persecuted in 
his own day, has perhaps been unduly 
praised in our own. His “ Spaccio 
della Bestia trionfante” «ec. (8vo, 
Paris, 1584), dedicated to Sir Philip 
Sidney, is one of those volumes occa- 
sionally described as “rarity itself.” 
“1 would not have it thought,” writes 
Bruno, “that I aimed either directly 
or incidentally at opposing the truth 
or at attacking what is good, useful, 
natural and consequently divine ;” 
and he then proceeds to inveigh 
against various current forms of 
superstition. But authority could 
not accept this view of the case, and 
the usual process of rarefication was 
applied to the “ Bestia,” a copy of 
which was sold for £28 at a London 
auction in the last century. We dare 
say few readers have seen the English 


version, “The Expulsion of the Tri- 
umphant Beast,” of which a few copies 
were printed in 1713. The original 
work, together with a vast number 
of others, some of which not even 
bibliographers have seen, was rigidly 
suppressed ; the author was burned in 
effigy, and afterwards, in 1660, as is 
well known, iz propria persond at 
Rome. 

The case of one Pallavicino (not to 
be confused with the Popish historian 
of the Council of Trent), the author of 
the “ Divortio Celeste” (the divorce, 
that is, of Christ from the Romish 
Church) and other satirical works, a 
volume in 12mo dated Villafranca, 
1643, which for some reason is quite 
common in London at the present 
day (though Hallam tells us he had 
never seen it), is a parallel to that of 
Franco above mentioned. Ferrante 
Pallavicino thought he had got off scot- 
free, but was treacherously entrapped 
and beheaded by Pope Urban VIIL., 
while his book was selling like wild- 
fire in the Protestant market. 

Satirists had indeed to be very 
careful (see “ Le Danger de la Satire, 
ou la vie de Nicolo Franco,” a nice 
little book printed at Paris in 1778) ; 
and not only satirists but booksellers. 
As tothe general sense of oppression 
under which they laboured we can 
hardly do better than cite a precious 
passage from the letters of Paolo 
Manuzio, not those formal and laboured 
*Lettere Volgari” which he issued 
from the Aldine press in 1556 and 
1560, and which enjoyed so much 
popularity among the stylists of the 
Renascence, but the real homely 
business and domestic communications 
first published by Renouard with the 
sumptuous excellence that marks his 
productions, in 8vo. papier vergé, Paris, 
1834. Under date Rome, February 28, 
1570,the worried but ever industrious 
and hopeful Manuzio writes to his 
son, “ As to your books (quanto a tuot 
libri, p. 181) they are in a safe place, 
in cases carefully secured, as you left 
them.” The anxious collector had 
been previously assured of this in a 
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letter of May of the preceding year: 
“TI don’t know if there is any- 
thing forbidden or suspect among 
them. I have no wish to touch or 
look at them, lest I should have 
happen to me what happened to an 
employé of mine, who has had five 
months in prison and risk of the rope, 
though without his fault, only for 
being mentioned by one who professed 
to have read to him, here in the house, 
some pieces of Franco’s, a writer 
whose mere name is enough to send 
to prison anyone who has so much as 
conversed with him—much less read 
any of his works.” And this reflec 
tion the respected and privileged 
Manuzio thought too audacious even 
for a private letter, without a saving 
clause, and so he adds: *‘ The Tribune 
is most severe, but most pious (rigor- 
osissiino ma santissimo), and we must 
praise its every act for the benefit of 
this Holy Throne so much attacked 
by the perverse reasoning of heretics.” 

Verily we may be thankful to many 
a connoisseur who during these troub- 
lous times preserved for us in /wogo 
sicuro and casse ben legate or perchance 
(a practice rightly condemned by Mr. 
Gladstone) at the back of shelves of 
other volumes, as school-boys conceal 
illicit romances. The tyranny of lay 
authority was perhaps not equal to 
the ecclesiastic, or was less often pro- 
voked ; but it had to be reckoned 
with. The candid historian needed 
often to deny himself the glory of 
publication in his own lifetime (as did, 
among others, the prudent andimpartial 
Guicciardini) for fear the powers that 
be should show too keen an interest 
in the production, and in fact “ take 
up” the whole issue with such ardour 
as modern booksellers do the last work 
of the last popular author of the hour. 
It was almost more exasperating when 
they took to editing or “ Bowdlerizing ” 
the work. Interest, rarity, commer- 
cial value, may be found dancing 
around these apparently trifling 
bibliographic details. Bruto’s History 
of Florence (4to, 1562) is an excellent, 
specimen of the Giunta press. The 


book was most successful, the Grand 
Duke ordering all the copies there 
were, sold or unsold. “ Es ist iiberaus 
rar”’ a German commentator tells us ; 
but “extraordinarily rare” or not, 
the whole history exists, lies before us 
in fact, as we write. On the other 
hand the text of Platina’s celebrated 
“Lives of the Popes” was seriously 
corrupted in the editions of the six- 
teenth century. The ingenuity with 
which the passage in the life of Pope 
Cletus, “ uxorem habuit in Bithynia”’ 
was altered in some versions into 
“uxorem non habuit in Bithynia,” is a 
solitary and startling anticipation of 
the humour of our own day. In our 
own copy, formerly the property of 
Estienne Baluze, the damaging expres- 
sion is omitted altogether. And there 
were other alterations, more pernicious 
though less amusing. 

It is in these matters that the 
bibliographer is most needed ; in his 
columns are collected the test-passages, 
nay the very words and printers’ 
errors by which the genuine work is to 
be discerned from the counterfeit, the 
historical justice from the imperial or 
ecclesiastical thief. A score of import- 
ant original records suffer from this 
malady, quite apart from the inaccu- 
racy intrinsic to the genesis of so 
many early texts, and the casual buyer 
discovers in time, through the pain 
which .Eschylus tells us is divinely 
associated with learning, that the 
commonest are the worse affected. 

The “ Commentaries ” of Sleidan, one 
of the most valuable authorities of 
the time of Charles V., are to be con- 
sulted in the rare first edition, folio 
1555. In later issues he is gravely 
suspected of having toned down cer- 
tain trenchant reflections on the Catho- 
lics; while the anxiety he expresses 
in his preface to please all parties if 
it could be done, is as obvious as that 
of any Broad Church theologian. 
Bernardo Segni’s “ History of Florence 
from 1527 to 1555,” not printed till 
1723, has in “complete” copies a 
scandalous passage printed and in- 
serted on a separate slip. The first 
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edition of Burnet’s History of his 
own Time is very common. It ap- 
peared in a much garbled form; so 
did that of Clarendon, and numerous 
others. So, for different reasons, did 
most of the precious correspondence 
of Mdme. de Sévigné, of which the 
Rouen edition of 1720 is extremely 
rare, and the dearth of MSS. has made 
their perfect reproduction at the pres- 
ent moment almost impossible. This 
corruption of the very springs of our 
knowledge of the past is a constant 
and endless source of exasperation. 
Better to be burned out once for all, 
to have to buy back the charred re- 
mains of your manuscript, as the his- 
torian Paolo Giovio did from a tipsy 
Spanish soldier engaged in the sack 
of Rome (and at what we may assume 
to have been a prix arbitraire), than 
to be coolly edited with scissors or 
blacking-brush by a Roman Catholic 
divine, or prepared for the intelligent 
student of politics by some one-eyed 
and unlettered partisan. The great 
De Thou, who, by the thoughtless 
emission of such expressions as upis- 


Julcaldius, involved his countrymen 


in the compilation of dictionaries 
wherewith to translate his valuabie 
history, is said to have refused the 
request of James I. that he should 
alter therein the text of a certain 
passage. Yet the Pattisson folio 
edition of 1604 is counted rare for the 
containing of certains endroits which 
are not elsewhere. 

We do but glance here at a few of 
the casual elements in what may be 
called the philosophy of rarity, which, 
indicating as they do difficulty of ac- 
quisition and necessity of research, 
may recall to the buyer of books, as 
books, how many snares and pitfalls 
beset those whe go forth to the chase 
unequipped with the requisite informa- 
tion. 1t is only necessary to add that 
in these peaceful days of international 
communication, where manuscripts 
subsist and have been reprinted, old 
and early editions, however rare, tend 
to fall into discredit. What has been 
done by French editors for such great 


classics asJ oinville, Froissart, and Saint 
Simon, and by the late Dr. Luard and 
other no less trustworthy scholars for 
Matthew Paris and an immense num- 
ber of our own early Chronicles, is 
well known, Nevertheless, though a 
sixteenth century copy of the “ His- 
toria Major” may be bought for very 
little, it must not be imagined that the 
magnificent black-letter first editions 
of the great French Chroniclers pub- 
lished in 1490 and thereabouts by 
Messire Anthoine Verard of the Rue 
Neuve Notre Dame, are not both 
valuable and uncommon. 

Early histories, it has already been 
observed, were sometimes found better, 
at least safer, for a little keeping. 
But the interest attaching to a book 
being a matter of so many and divers 
influences, it is equally true that con- 
temporary editions of records of im- 
portant events may be supposed to 
possess both rarity and interest. <A 
letter from Columbus announcing the 
discovery of America {of which a per- 
fect copy was only recently discovered, 
dated 1493), Vespucio’s account of his 
voyages (1503-4), the “Summarie and 
True Discourse” of Sir Francis Drake’s 
West Indian voyages, and the early 
editions of Marco Polo, whose original 
French text was, curiously enough, 
only published in 1824,—these are the 
very models of rare and priceless 
historical monuments. 

It is a mere platitude to observe 
that the men of action who discovered 
the New World were fortunate in 
finding developed and ready to hand 
the greatest force ever known for the 
celebration and recording of great 
deeds. Previous explorers, conquerors, 
thinkers, historians, had had to wait, 
often at great risk. From the inven- 
tion of printing it became possible for 
every human memorandum to be at 
once committed to a form which in its 
multiplicity and durability was prac- 
tically indestructible. The sixteenth 
century especially was an age like 
our own of enthusiastic reproduction. 
Few more attractive books were ever 
issued than some of Ralph Newberie’s, 
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the Antwerp editions of our own 
Gulielmus Neubrigensis, the “ Various 
Letters” of Cassiodorus (1533, folio 
assez rare) or Morel’s beautiful octavo 
Gregory of Tours. In estimating the 
interest of such productions an allow- 
ance must be made for a sentiment 
which is not perhaps devoid of his- 
torical value. If it seems to common 
children of Adam more natural to 
read such writers as Gregory and 
Cassiodorus (unique sources of medie- 
val history) in what, though separated 
from them by some nine and a half 
centuries, still strike us as “old 
editions,” how transcendent must be 
the interest attaching to a volume 
which may, so far as chronology is 
concerned, have been handled and 
read by the author himself! How 
difficult to shake off the impression 
that a student of the “ original” 
somehow reads between the lines 
more than can be conveyed to the 
circulating-library reader of the day 
by, let us say, the correct modern 
version cheaply printed in double 
columns ! 

Hardly a ray of the former interest 
can be said to touch the first editions 
of Greek and Roman Classics. When 
we contemplate the magnificent folio 
Virgil (1468 or 9) which in 1780 was 
sold in an imperfect state for £164, 
and in 1889 (the Hopetoun copy) for 
£590, we do not think of Virgil but 
of Conrad Sweynheym and Arnold 
Pannartz, the importers of printing 
into Italy, and of the enthusiasm at- 
tending the revival of letters. Speci- 
mens of early printing are in fact 
rather to be classed as _ historical 
curiosities. The “six copies known” 
of the aforesaid Virgil are, where such 
things should be, in public libraries. 
An old book, which is also a contem- 
porary monument, which marks an 
epoch in history or belongs in its 
genesis to that epoch, is the most in- 
trinsically valuable of books; and a 
keen perception of this (though de- 
ranged by odd and variable fancies) 
will be found to govern much of the 
forces of research now at work and 
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with which the book-buyer must needs 
do battle. With regard to the pur- 
suit of the “first edition,” the case of 
a volume differing from another (even 
to expert eyes) by no more than one 
figure on the title-page (a defect which 
the bookseller of medieval morals may 
sometimes remedy for himself) is not 
to be compared to that in which the 
first edition bears in general character 
and typography the stamp of a long 
past and widely different generation. 

The studious plutocrat will therefore 
do not altogether foolishly to buy the 
first edition of the first part of “ Don 
Quixote” (4to, Madrid, 1605) for, let 
us say, £140, if it were only to fix an 
important date in his mind. When 
he has read therein as far as the highly 
unfavourable review of existing ro- 
mances of chivalry contained in the 
famous sixth chapter, he will be inter- 
ested to learn that the original edition 
of “* Amadis de Gaul ” (in folio black- 
letter, Saragossa, 1508) may be valued 
at a still higher figure, although the 
author is believed to have died early 
in the fourteenth «century. To ex- 
plain this (if the reader has not already 
been provided with sufficient theories 
from which to choose) we may add 
that the copy is unique. Until it was 
discovered in the present century at 
Ferrara, the best and oldest of chivalric 
fictions ;(as the Curate and the Barber 
agreed in calling it) was chiefly known 
in a charming illustrated edition, com- 
plete in twenty-seven volumes, when 
you can get them, ranging between 
1570 and 1590. We confess to having 
long since determined to rest content 
with a single one, the fourteenth, 
translated by Ant. Tyron, and dated 
1574, the woodcuts of which are 
capital, and crowded with incompara- 
ble dragons enough to stock all Mr, 
Andrew Lang’s new and blue Fairy 
Books. 

Bibliography, to be more than a 
vain curiosity, must of course be 
studied as a material part of history. 
Many indeed are the books whose 
appearance marks the accession of 
something far more important than 
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king or queen, nay of that which is 
often apt to destroy kings, queens, and 
existing conventions generally, to wit 
a new idea; of which we are thus 
provided with the most congenial 
memoria technica. Not less signifi- 
cant than the first edition of “ Don 
Quixote,” for example, is the publica- 
tion of Galileo’s “‘ Nuntius Sidereus,” 
his “ Message from the Stars,’ in 
1610; or of those “Lettres écrites 
par Louis de Montalte a un Provin- 
cial de ses Amis” which make the 
year 1657 an epoch in the history of 
French literature. 

The final ripening of scientific con- 
clusions, the impatient outbursts of 
long-shackled humour and good sense, 
the explosions of oppressed suffering, 
and the exultant happiness of peace 
and secured civilisation, all these leave 
their mark in the records of biblio- 
graphy, and are more important and 
more interesting than all the official 
Acts of Sovereigns and States. 

Yet from these latter Herr Vogt, 
whom we have almost forgotten, makes 
a special class, as things not generally 
entrusted to “the trade,” nor indeed 
concerning the general public who 
had but, in earlier ages, to pay or fight 
as they were told. Under this head 
come the numerous swarm of Edicts, 
Declarations, Articles, Ordinances, 
Petitions, Requests, and Resolutions 
of Most Christian Kings, Illustrious 
Princes, and the representative bodies 
of which they from time to time in- 
voked the assistance. The student of 
French history would not leave on the 
shelf a 12mo volume, let us say, in 
nice old red morocco, entitled “ Traitté 
des droits de la Regne trés Chréstienne 
sur divers estats de |’Espagne ” (1667). 
No, but he might look further for a 
very similar volume to put by its 
side, “ Vérité défendue des Sotismes 
de la France ete. a la Sphére ” (1668); 
and should he find both, might return 
with great content to study the tre- 
mendous question of the Spanish 
Succession. The complete reports of 
the States-General of 1614, printed in 
handy form by Morel, might please 
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him then. And on his way home he 
might like to pick up the “ Official 
List of all ‘Conspirators’ guillotined 
by the Revolutionary Tribunal” up 
to the fourth year of the one and 
(except in the matter of heads) in- 
divisible Republic. The eleven num- 
bers uncut sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s 
quite recently for six guineas. 

But of ephemeral litezature the 
greatest is not the historical tract, 
but the pamphlet, the free and in- 
evitable contribution of individual 
opinion. It need not be pretended 
that all pamphlets are interesting. 
For utter weariness of the flesh those 
of our own seventeenth century have 
no rival. Who knoweth not these 
** Horrid pictures of Popish treachery,” 
* Bundles of rods for the Back of 
This, That, or the Other Ungodly,” 
varied by “ Warning Cries,” ‘“ Trum- 
pet Calls,” and endless “ Brief Dis- 
plays” of other people’s Iniquity, 
Ambition, and Tyranny? Anything 
more awful to contemplate in the 
mass than the thirty thousand leaf- 
lets which, historians tell us, issued 
from the English press in the twenty 
years or so following upon 1640, the 
biblical imagination boggles at. ‘The 
very paper and print of these things 
afflict the experienced eye with that 
atmosphere of dull, stale, jaded and 
pedantic controversy from which the 
uproarious licence of the Restoration 
was perhaps the only way of escape. 
Yet here too occasional oases of in- 
terest, political or religious, may be 
marked amid deserts of dulness; 
though the reader should not purchase 
such works, even by the stack or cart- 
load, for the sake of finding “ rari- 
ties,” like needles in the proverbial 
bottle of hay. 

In truth there is many an uncommon 
book which, as we once heard a cynical 
bookseller observe to a would be 
vendor, is “almost as rare as the 
buyer.” 

The best in this kind after all are 
but dry dust and drivel to the pro- 
ductions of the true age of libels, the 
sixteenth century, and in particular 














the dark and stormy close of the 
religious and civil wars of France, the 
home of the fiercest passions, the 
mistress of spiritual épanchement, the 
inventress of the Pamphlet and the 
Memoir. In the effusions of a fanatical 
Boucher, of a turncoat Louis d’Orleans, 
of the stern Calvinism of Du Plessis 
Mornay (whose memoirs, five quartos 
from the Elzevir press, are a rare and 
valuable record of the time), there is not 
always much sweetness and light, yet 
the amours of Henri Quatre and the 
mysteries and iniquities of Catholicism 
afforded endless matter for enter- 
taining controversy. But the “ Fran- 
co-Gallia” (1573) of Hotman (the 
“‘Contrat-Social,” as it has been called, 
of the sixteenth century), and the 
* Appeal against Tyrants”’ (1579) of 
Stephanus Junius Brutus (Hubert 
Languet) touched deeper chords of 
humanity. So again does such litera- 
ture of St. Bartholomew, as the 
*“Alarum of Frenchmen” and the 
memoir entitled “ De Furoribus Gal- 
licis,” of historical importance only 
rivalled by Estienne’s (if it be his) 
** Marvellous discourse of the life of 
Catherine de Medici (1575)”’ or the 
same author’s immortal “ Treatise of 
Wonders”’ or “ Apology for Hero- 
dotus,” a satirical miscellany of 
iniquity, half concealed under the 
mask of the erudite commentary, 
from which scores of authors and 
commentators have drawn priceless 
materials, The original edition of 
this great work (8vo, 1566) containing 
passages afterwards mutilated or sup- 
pressed is of real rarity, and, in the 
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chastened intellectual sense, of con- 
siderable value. Last and greatest 
of all, the prince of pamphlets, comes 
the little volume of the “Satire 
Menippée” (1593), in which the 
awakening common-sense of distracted 
France found an antidote to the 
venomous drug of Spanish Catholicism, 
and quenched in torrents of ridicule 
the dying ashes of the League. As 
the immediate expression of passing 
sentiment great is the force and fame 
of the Pamphlet, from such an early 
tract as Poggio’s “ Invectiva ” against 
the poetry of Lorenzo Valla (6 pp. 
148—) to the latest penny circular in 
favour of Bimetallism or Fair Trade. 
It has blossomed forth, with innumer- 
able leaves and little fruit, at all 
great periods of excitement such as 
the two aforesaid, and the yet more 
passionate epoch of the great Revolu- 
tion, when, as we learn from Arthur 
Young, leaflets (from the inspired 
* Qu’est-ce que le tiers?” to the most 
trumpery of libels) swarmed like gnats 
at midday above a poisoned swamp. 
Like flies indeed they multiplied, and 
like flies they perished, for how should 
a mere leaf or two, not stored in some 
precious recueil factice, endure the 
friction of bookish life? Yet is their 
number indeed innumerable, and well 
nigh as incaleulable as the waves of 
the sea. Upon the shores of this 
vast ocean further research, even of 
the lightest and most irregular kind, 
is easily deterred. At such a point 
then let our all too common Discourse 
of Rarities draw toa timely close. 


























STE. ANNE DES 

Tue charm of Brittany lies in her 
combination of the peaceful and the 
picturesque. Quiet and quaintness, 
rest and romance, are what you go 
there to seek, and you find them 
at almost every turn. Yet the acme 
of quaintness, the most picturesque 
scene in all the ancient duchy is only 
reached where peace and rest for 
the time are outlawed. 

We had not gone to Brittany to see 
crowds, but toavoid them. One even- 
ing, however, we were walking at 
Goarec with a Breton priest and feast- 
ing on the beauties of mountain, river, 
forest, cliff and moorland, the reward 
of a long journey by mail-cart. As 
we walked along the banks of the 
Blavet and talked of his countrymen, 
their dress, their customs, and their 
faith, our new friend exclaimed : “ Now, 
if you are so interested in the Bretons 
and want to see them at their best, you 
really ought to go next Sunday to Ste. 
Anned’Auray. Itisnotonly Ste. Anne’s 
day, when every part of the country 
sends its pilgrims in their peculiar cos- 
tumes, but it is the bishop’s twenty- 
fifth anniversary. You will never have 
such an opportunity ; and Ste. Anne 
is quite near.”” We had stubbornly con- 
tested all the good man’s reasons why 
we should become a Roman Catholic, 
and were glad that we could oblige him 
in something. We promised with the 
less reluctance, as the road lay through 
almost unknown forests and past for- 
gotten castles. 

Thus it was that we found ourselves 
one July afternoon, very hot and foot- 
sore, at a station on the line running 
across country from St. Brieux on the 
north coast to Auray on the south, 
Under the trees round the station were 
sitting hundreds of the natives, in all 
the oppressive wealth of black velvet 
peculiar to this section. Une represen- 
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tative of each family joined in a 
struggling and utterly unregulated 
throng which converged from all 
directions at once on a small ticket 
window. How the solitary young 
woman on the other side managed to 
supply all the tickets before the train 
started was, we must suppose, one of 
Ste. Anne’s miracles. But the good 
saint’s providence deserted us after 
that. The train got on well enoughfor a 
time, but then it stopped short and we 
were allowed to stew in our crowded 
compartments under a ferocious July 
sun for an hour and a _ half,—all this 
within five minutes’ ride of our des- 
tination, as we found to our mingled 
delight and disgust when we actually 
reached it. 

Something less than two miles of a 
straight, shadeless and dusty road con- 
nect the railway with the spot made 
sacred by the visions of a Breton 
peasant two hundred and seventy vears 
ago. Nothing impresses you more 
powerfully with the unnatural origin 
of Ste. Anne d’Auray than this 
purgatorial promenade through the 
desert. One expects to find a church 
at some natural vantage point where 
human beings have found it convenient 
to live. That of Ste. Anne lifts its 
tremendous bulk abruptly out of a 
wilderness, a waste of furze bushes, 
without the faintest reference to 
ordinary human needs. You have 
barely time to think so much as this 
before impressions of horror begin to 
stifle those of curiosity. No sooner 
are you clear of the station than you 
have to run the gauntlet of a ghastly 
crew that might have sat to Doré for 
his pictures of the Inferno. Men with 
withered and stunted arms, men with 
their legs cut off at various lengths, 
blind men and maimed and_ halt, 
wallow in the dust or limp in and out 
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among the passers-by, thrusting out 
the naked stumps of mutilated limbs, 
stretching wide open their sightless 
eyes, and filling the air with discordant 
shrieks for money. At last the road 
ends at a little village with a church 
big enough to accommodate a county. 
Ste. Anne, the traditional mother of 
the Virgin Mary, is said to have had 
a shrine here as early as the seventh 
century, but it had disappeared before 
the eighth began. The name of the 
place, Keranna, the village of Anne, 
preserved the recollection of its pa- 
tron. Where the church had stood 
the bullocks refused to plough, “ draw- 
ing back frightened, and as if repelled 
by an invisible force ;” so, at any 
rate, says an orthodox chronicler. In 
1623, when the Pilgrim Fathers were 
laying the foundaticns of a Protestant 
empire in America, a peasant of Ker- 
anna named Yves Nicolazic, a devotee 
of ‘ste. Anne, saw an apparition which 
announced itself as Anne the mother 
of Mary, and bade him rebuild her 
chapel which had been destroyed nine 
hundred and twenty years before. The 
good peasant had repeated visions of 
his bonne mattresse, and was also 
favoured with showers of stars and 
other supernatural lights, besides 
being “ often transported by night to 
the field of Bocenno, where his ear 
was charmed by angelic concerts.” 
We are glad to be assured that Yves 
Nicolazic was by no means super- 
stitious. If this was so, his parish 
priest must have been an uncommonly 
hardened sceptic, for he not only ridi- 
culed the peasant’s story but threat- 
ened him with excommunication if he 
continued to believe in the heavenly 
origin of his hallucinations. Yves 
persisted in seeing and believing, and 
was rewarded by being supernaturally 
conducted to the very spot in the field 
of Bocenno where the ancient statue 
of Ste. Anne lay buried. There it 
was, a small wooden image, somewhat 
defaced (as might perhaps be expected) 
by the damp of nearly a thousand 
years, and worm-eaten in the extremi- 
ties, but still showing the blue and 


white paint of an artist of the seventh 
century. Even this discovery failed 
to shake the rector’s sturdy unbelief. 
When he heard that superstitious 
people were already coming to pray 
before the statue, and dropping their 
pence into a plate for the building- 
fund of the proposed new chapel, he 
sent a colleague to stop the proceedings. 
This reverend gentleman kicked the 
collection on to the ground, and threat- 
ened all the faithful with the pains 
and penalties of an offended Church 
if they dared to put faith in Nicolazic. 

At this crisis, however, the Bishop 
of Vannes stepped in, and ordered a 
strict examination of the visionary 
Breton. Nicolazic stood by his story 
so consistently, only adding “several 
interesting details,” that Monseigneur 
himself was convinced. Leave to build 
a new church was granted, so soon as 
a neighbouring gentleman guaranteed 
the shrine a perpetual income of fifteen 
livres to cover the expense of a week- 
ly mass. The saint celebrated her 
victory by striking dead one of the 
priests who had opposed her will, and 
paralysing the other till he had nine 
times begged her forgiveness. An 
enterprising baker, who had doubled 
the price of bread when a crowd of 
pilgrims arrived, on counting his 
money in the evening found not a sou 
more than his regular takings. <A 
neighbouring resident who ridiculed 
the statue fell sick, and had to humili- 
ate himself before it to regain his 
health. Finally, a scornful knight, 
who railed at the pilgrims for taking 
a holiday at harvest-time, was struck 
from his horse by a thunderbolt out of 
a blue sky, and like St. Paul devoted 
himself to the cause he had blasphemed. 
Miracles of mercy followed miracles 
of vengeance, and several sick folk 
were cured by drinking water in which 
some scraps of the old statue had been 
dropped. A wooden shelter was at 
once provided for the saint, and then 
a stone chapel was built on the an- 
cient site with money gathered from 
the pilgrims by Treasurer Nicolazic. 
The care of the new cause was en- 
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trusted to the Carmelites, who had 
once kept a convent in the house of 
Ste. Anne and her husband St. Joa- 
chim at Jerusalem. 

The fame of the new shrine now 
grew like a rolling snowball, and 
royal patronage was not long in 
coming. The Queen became a pilgrim 
by proxy, and had special prayers 
offered to her namesake in paradise, 
desiring a son and heir. “The con- 
fidence of Anne of Austria in her 
august patron,” we are informed, “ was 
not in vain. On the 5th of September, 
1638, God gave to France that Louis 
Dieudonné who was to leave his name 
to his century and hold up the glory 
of France to the admiration of the 
world.” The King showed his grati- 
tude by sending down to Brittany a 
relic of Ste. Anne which a French 
crusader had received in 1232 from 
the patriarch of Jerusalem, “ duly 
authenticated” by the latter. The 
relic worked miracles as it went along, 
and on its arrival at the shrine was 
welcomed with exploding musketry, 
the music of trumpets and drums and 
fiddles, the chanting of priests, and 
the exhibition of a thousand altar- 
lights, “ravishing the pilgrims and 
filling their hearts with an unspeakable 
devotion, which seemed to them a 
foretaste of paradise.” 

The history of the shrine for the next 
hundred and fifty years is a catalogue 
of enormous pilgrimages accompanied 
by a constant succession of miracles, 
A terrible epidemic decimates the 
population of Pont I’ Abbé, till the grass 
grows over the streets. The remnant of 
the people at last promise to visit Ste. 
Anne’s sanctuary if she delivers them. 
The plague at once begins to die out, 
and the grateful survivors walk 
seventy-five miles to keep their vow. 
Fire breaks out in Auray, and spreads 
before the wind with voracious speed. 
The Holy Sacrament is brought out 
by the clergy and confronted with the 
flames, but allin vain. <A conditional 
vow of a pilgrimage to Ste. Anne 
extinguishes the fire at once. The 
saint is also credited in 1682 with the 
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gift of a son to the Dauphine (who 
in return presented the shrine with a 
silver lamp), and also with the safe 
arrival in 1729 of the royal infant 
who became the father of Louis X VI., 
Louis XVIII., and Charles X. In 
1644 Queen Henrietta of England is 
found praying before the already 
famous statue, having been  ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Brittany as 
she fled from her rebellious subjects. 

The Revolution did not spare Ste. 
Anne. The monks were driven away 
and the church was stripped of all 
articles of value, the bells and other 
metal work being melted down for 
warlike purposes at Nantes, and the 
linen being distributed to military 
hospitals. The little glass box con- 
taining the relic was broken, but the 
two morsels which it contained were 
picked up and kept by a careful 
Catholic till pious days returned. 
The miraculous statue fared worse. 
After being hidden at Auray for 
more than a year it fell into the hands 
of the iconoclasts, and they made a 
bonfire of it at Vannes. A faithful 
Vannais managed to rescue a frag- 
ment of the head, which is now to be 
seen behind glass in a niche under 
the statue’s successor. 

The storm over, the devotion of 
Brittany to Ste. Anne broke out again 
in full vigour; and when railways 
came upon the scene, instead of rout- 
ing superstition, they gave it a new 
and more convenient channel to flow 
in. Pilgrims could now come from all 
parts of France ; and the old chapel, 
hallowed as it was by the associations 
of centuries, became, in the eyes of the 
ecclesiastics of the Second Empire, 
altogether too small and out of date. 
In 1866 a zealous abbé set out to 
collect funds for “a church as big as 
a cathedral,” such as Nicolazic had 
originally conceived. The Prussian 
war and its disastrous results put a 
stop for a while to the inflow of 
money, but incidentally furnished the 
abbé with forcible arguments when he 
again started on hisrounds. For had 
not the German invasion been checked 
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by Ste. Anne before it reached her 
beloved province of Brittany? And 
was it not notorious that of the seven 
hundred and eight Breton sailors who 
invoked her protection before going 
off to the war, not one was killed and 
only two were wounded? The Breton 
nation celebrated the treaty of peace 
with a great thanksgiving service at 
Ste. Anne’s, and continued to subscribe 
richly out of their poverty. We hear 
of an old woman at Arzon who had no 
money and gave her only hen; of a 
young huntsman, poor as Peter in 
silver and gold, who went off to the 
mountains and came back with an 
offering of one roebuck and a hare, 
which realised £1 2s. 6d.; of a peas- 
ant woman who insisted on giving 
the abbé twenty francs, because the 
faithful had been exhorted to bring a 
stone apiece for the building, and a 
stone cost twenty francs; and of a 
long procession of carts loaded with 
great logs for the woodwork, given 
by all the villagers for ten miles round. 
Thus rose into being, fourteen years 
ago, the basilica to which we painfully 
travelled on the eve of Ste. Anne’s 
day, the 25th of July. 

Architecturally, it is not easy to 
describe the church of Ste. Anne. An 
official admirer says the style is 
“eclectic.” The building is a tower- 
ing mass of details. Great size and 
exuberant ornamentation are the 
features which most impress you. 
The spire mounts wearily through 
successive eruptions of sculptured 
somethings, and its point is flattened 
to receive a colossal gilded statue of 
the saint. 

As we gently squeezed our way to 
the great western entrance, through 
the all-pervading pilgrims, a whisper 
slipped from mouth to mouth, “La 
Statue!” Along the living lane that 
instantly opened there passed a pro- 
cession of priests and miscellaneous 
devotees. In their midst, lifted 
shoulder-high on a hurdle, the statue 
of statues rode back to its altar. It 
was hard to distinguish the fragment 
of a face in the niche of the pedestal ; 
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but Ste. Anne and the little Mary be- 
side her were clothed in shining gold 
from top to toe, and wore two of 
the monstrous crowns that heartless 
children inflict on the royalty of fairy- 
tales. Precious stones glow and 
sparkle all over the golden headgear. 
Until 1868, when these crowns were 
blessed, the honour of coronation had 
been vouchsafed by the Pope to no 
saint but the Virgin. 

The chanting processionists passed 
into the church with their load, and 
a large number of the bystanders 
were sucked in after them ; but there 
seemed just as big a crowd outside 
as before. It was a crowd worth 
stopping to look at as a mass and 
in detail. There were a few very 
old-fashioned Bretons in knicker- 
bocker suits of coarse unbleached 
linen, but trousers were almost uni- 
versal, and as a rule only the upper 
garments were distinctly national. 
Perhaps the commonest article of 
male attire was the curate’s hat 
with long black velvet tails; and 
this was matched by an Eton jacket of 
black broadcloth with black velvet 
facings. Now and then a group 
would gleam through the crowd with 
gorgeous golden bands and crescents 
embroidered across the breast, a 
decoration worn by both men and 
women. An equally striking suit, of 
which the men seemed to have a 
monopoly, was made of white flannel, 
blanket-bordered, and embellished 
about the pockets and cuffs with rows 
of silver bangles and black velvet. 
Black was the prevailing hue among 
both sexes. Dark green aprons or 
dark purple shawls were here and 
there to be seen, but so quiet was the 
general colour of the crowd that only 
the women’s caps prevented the scene 
from being sombre. Every Breton 


village is said to have its own style of 
cap, and the fashion varies from a 
little dab of embroidery stuck on the 
top of the head to a magnificent 
structure like a muslin poke-bonnet 
with great butterfly-wing extensions. 
All are dazzling in whiteness ; all, that 
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is, except the caps of Le Faouet. 
There the women wear a variety of 
the “‘ poke ” which looks like a black 
saucepan, lined with bright red or 
green, and sustaining a mighty flap 
behind which comes round shawl- 
wise and covers the shoulders. The 
virtues of the sabot had been sung 
in my ears from one end of the 
province to the other, but it is evi- 
dently not comfortable to travel in ; 
on this occasion, at any rate, every 
Breton peasant seemed to have dis- 
carded wood for leather. Nor was 
this the only preparation they had 
had to make for the pilgrimage. 
Nearly every group had organised its 
own commissariat. The hiss and sme? 
of frying sausages rose here and there 
from a little roadside stove; and 
dealers in bread or cake were sand- 
wiched in along the kerbs among the 
vendors of saintly souvenirs and pro- 
prietors of wheels of fortune ; but Ste. 
Anne had neither food nor drink for 
twenty thousand visitors. Hundreds 
of family parties had brought their 
own bottle of diluted cider and a 
home-made loaf of cart-wheel size, and 
dined in rustic contentment under the 
trees on the great square of the scala. 
We ourselves got less satisfaction from 
the costly fragments served up to us as 
late comers at one of the big hotels, 
and were glad to escape from the taunt- 
ing waste of table-cloth to the scene 
of life outside, so fascinating in spite 
of all its dust and din. 

Facing the church, at the opposite 
limit of the grassy square, stands a 
high platform on which mass is cele- 
brated in sight of all the multitude. 
The platform is approached from two 
opposite points by wide and easy 
stairs, one of which is thronged by 
devout men and women climbing it on 
their knees. This is the sancta scala, 
built in imitation of that at Rome, 
and conferring, by order of Pius IX., 
equal benefits on those who ascend it, 
namely, nine years’ indulgence for 
each step. There are twenty-eight 
steps, and any of the two hundred 
and fifty-two years which the pilgrim 
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cannot hope to enjoy on earth he can 
apply to souls in purgatory. Each 
devotee is muttering an Ave Maria or 
Pater Noster at a good rate, being 
warned by the book of instructions 
not to obstruct the people behind him 
with long prayers. 

Between the church and the scala, a 
little to one side, is a “ holy fountain,” 
contained in stone basins at the bottom 
of a sunken paved court. Here the 
pilgrims are sipping the miraculous 
water, fouled as it is by innumerable 
fingers, sprinkling it over their hands 
and faces, and even making it trickle 
down their sleeves. A stone Ste. Anne 
superintends the performance. 

Starting at this point and con- 
tinuing due west for half a mile, a 
lane made hideous with deformed and 
mutilated humanity leads you to a 
field in which a great statue of the 
Comte de Chambord has lately been 
reared. This gentleman, with bended 
knee and outstretched hands, is ap- 
parently beseeching Ste. Anne to de- 
scend from her spire and place on his 
head the crown which lies on a cushion 
beside him. At a little shop within 
the church enclosure, where articles 
are “sold for the profit of the pilgrim- 
age,” we bought a pamphlet called 
Vive le Roi, in which Monseigneur 
de Segur proves that “Henry V.” 
ought to be placed on the throne of 
France. A letter calling down a 
blessing on the work is signed “ Pie 
IX., Pape”; but popes have changed 
since then. 

The long round of prayer and pro- 
menade did not cease when daylight 
faded. On the contrary, fervour be- 
came excitement as the night drew in 
The scala and the fountain, with the 
surrounding groves and booths, were 
sketched in coloured lights upon the 
darkness, Somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of the holy staircase a sound 
of many voices rose, and then a 
huge procession, unordered if not 
disorderly, surged out of the enclo- 
sure. Carrying lighted tapers, and 
droning some strange canticle in 
French or Gaelic, the pilgrims 
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poured into the church till it was 
filled to suffocation. Then began a 
series of services which was not to 
end till well on in the following day. 

It looked as if no one was going to 
rest that night, but a visit to the 
hotels told a different tale. Not a 
bed was anywhere to be found for 
love or money, not a shakedown, not 
a sofa. At one crowded hostelry we 
were at last informed that, if we came 
in very late and rose very early, we 
could spend the middle part of the 
night in a corner of a sitting-room. 
With this comforting prospect we set 
out on a final patrol. Stragglers still 
made the streets lively, and a good 
deal of cider was finding its way down 
pilgrim throats at the doors of cottage- 
taverns, but on the whole the turmoil 
out of doors had subsided in ex- 
haustion. The great square, thickly 
strewn with prostrate forms, looked 
like a battle-field. Ste. Anne sends her 
visitors home, one would think, with 
the seeds of more diseases than she 
rids them of. 

Now is the time to enter the church 
if you would see a picture of religious 
enthusiasm unquenchable by utmost 
fatigue. This scene of collective de- 
votion has few parallels in Europe. 
Every pew is full of worshippers, 
dozing away such intervals as the 
priests vouchsafe. The aisles are 
thronged with men and women, not 
lying down, for there is no room, but 
curled up and squatting in miscellane- 
ous attitudes, leaning their sleepy 
heads against each other or the wall. 
Gently threading your way up the 
dimly lighted nave, past a bronze St. 
Peter whose foot yields forty days’ 
indulgence when kissed, you are 
attracted first by a brilliant illumin- 
ation in front of an altar in the south 
transept. Here you find row after 
row of pious Bretons kneeling before 
the golden statue of their patron 
saint, while others thrust their beads 
and knick-knacks into the hand of a 
novice within the altar-rail. The lad 


lays each article.against the glass 
pane covering the remnant of the 
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miraculous statue, and hands it back 
to the happy owner, who does not 
forget to clink a copper into the bag 
held out for the purpose. Infinite 
candles of every size blaze on a great 
tin chandelier, which gets into an 
infinite mess. The chandelier is a big 
one, but every fresh pilgrim wants to 
see his own particular little flame 
burning before this altar, and to give 
them all a turn the attendants now 
and then extinguish a score or two of 
candles and add them to a heap of 
tallow on the floor. 

Close by hangs the relic of the 
saint in a little glass and silver case, 
and the pilgrims kiss it as they pass, 
or touch it with their cheeks and arms. 
A similar performance is enacted over 
a relic on the other side of the church. 
Here is an altar too, but it cannot com- 
pare in popularity with the one you 
have just left, and you have a chance 
to breathe and look about you. The 
walls of both transepts are covered 
with wonderful oil paintings. In 
execution as well as in idea they 
would do credit to any pavement- 
artist in London. Here is a noble 
Frenchman who was bitten by a mad 
dog before the days of Pasteur ; Ste. 
Anne stepped in to fill the medical 
deficiencies of the seventeenth century, 
and the nobleman employed an artist 
to commemorate the averted tragedy. 
Here is a ship tumbling about in the 
foamiest of tempests, a.pD. 1628 ; on 
board the vessel are two brothers, 
hardy mariners of St. Malo, whose 
career would have ended in that 
storm but for Ste. Anne. And here 
is a lad who fell into a mill-stream, 
had the presence of mind to call on 
Ste. Anne as he touched the water, 
then passed under the mill-wheel and 
remained another twenty minutes in 
the stream without taking any harm. 
In the windows just above are epi- 
sodes, in stained glass, from a still 
earlier mythology, such as the wedding 
of Ste. Anne and St. Joachim, and 
the High Priest refusing their offer- 
ings. 

After a few hours’ uncomfortable 
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dozing on three or four chairs and a 
piano-stool ranged in Indian file, we 
were roused out of our lair by the 
servants coming in to sweep, and 
continued our explorations under the 
stimulus of acafé-au-lait. The church 
was now more crowded than ever, 
and the congregation more exhausted. 
Men and women were huddling to- 
gether round the confessional boxes, 
trying hard to keep themselves suffi- 
ciently awake not to miss their turn. 
Mass was being said simultaneously 
at nine of the thirteen altars with 
which the building is furnished, and 
not one of the nine lacked worshippers. 
In corridors leading out of the chancel 
priests were busy blessing the religious 
trifles bought by the pilgrims, who 
were gratefully showering sous into 
the ecclesiastical coffers. 

With the clink of coin in your ears, 
and the placard “Take care of your 
purse” before your eyes, you button up 
your coat and pass out into a quad- 
rangle behind the church. Here, in the 
morning twilight,are troops of pilgrims 
paying homage to a large wooden 
cross that rises in the middle of the 
open space. This cross, formed of 
two unadorned square beams, used to 
be carried to Palestine and back, and 
through the streets of Jerusalem, by 
successive pilgrimages to the holy city. 
It was deposited here in 1886 by a 
barefooted procession amidst that 
“indescribable enthusiasm” which 
never deserts Ste. Anne. The young 
Bretonnes like to get close up to the 
“cross of Jerusalem” when they pray, 
and stick pins into it. By this 
peculiar form of offering, according to 
the Roman Catholic lady who called 
our attention to the practice, each 
lass hopes to secure a husband before 
the year is out. 

In the cloister surrounding the 
quadrangle are more groups of pil- 
grims, kneeling in turn before a series 
of mural representations. The rest 
of the wall in the cloister and its 
approaches is gradually being covered 
with votive tablets, each marble 


indicating some direct intervention 
of heavenly power. Sometimes the 
inscription is vague enough, such as, 
“Gratitude for having heard my 
vow,” with the postscript, “‘ Pray for 
my brother.” Sometimes, on the other 
hand, it is charmingly explicit: 
“ Gratitude for the child you obtained 
for us;” ‘‘Gratitude for the cure of 
two children ;” or “Gratitude on my 
return from Tunis.” Vows and 
prayers are also graven here. “ Help 
me in my vocation,” prays one. 
“‘ Seven-year-old Gabriel,” says a fond 
parent, “I consecrate to you; may he 
ever live in honour and virtue.” 

Under the shadow of the cross a 
priest was vainly trying to restore 
animation in a young woman who had 
fainted from pious overwork some 
time before, and lay on the chilly 
grass like one dead. The incident 
seemed to attract little notice, and 
the many religious exercises still on 
the programme were soon in full 
swing. Weak flesh was over-balanced 
by willing spirit. The tide of devotion 
rose high with the sun, and reached 
its flood when all the pilgrims, having 
confessed and _ received absolution, 
assembled in one mighty congregation 
for the grand open-air service. Then 
the tide ebbed ; but before the return- 
ing rush could overwhelm both road 
and railway we departed for Carnac, to 
ruminate among the cromlechs and 
menhirs of a faith now totally forgotten 
upon this strange survival of medieval 
religion. 

A strange survival, indeed, yet 
living and thriving as well in the 
enlightened and irreverent atmosphere 
of America as in this corner of Europe. 

in the old undated days of Canadian 
history a small French vessel was 
toiling up the St. Lawrence to the 
outlandish country discovered by 
Jacques Cartier of St. Malo. A storm 
swept down from the Laurentian 
mountains and tore the gulf-like river 
into foaming waves; the little ship 
was on the point of breaking up, when 
the sailors, countrymen and contempor- 
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aries of Yves Nicolazic, invoked the 
saint who had just been working 
wonders in their native duchy, and 
vowed that if she brought them safe 
to land they would consecrate the spot 
to Ste. Anne. They made the shore 
at last, and kept their promise by 
erecting a small wooden chapel, which 
gave place not long afterwards to a 
more commodious building. The his- 
tory of Ste. Anne d’Auray has had 
a remarkable parallel in the history of 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré. The same two 
centuries and a half have witnessed 
the same succession of great pilgrim- 
ages, followed by the same crop of 
miracles, which the same methods 
have immortalised. A grand new 
church rose on each site at the same 
time,—that of Beaupré being finished 
two years before. the basilica of 
Auray,—created by the same lavish 
generosity of the same enthusiastic 
race. Both have enjoyed the favour 
and gratitude of royalty and nobility, 
and both have been entrusted with 
relics of their patron saint. 

There is still to be seen on high 
holidays a chasuble worked by the 
hands of Anne of Austria, mother of 
Louis XIV., and sent by her to Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré; and among the 
offerings of those who have thought 
themselves indebted to the saint is a 
picture given by the Marquis de Tracy, 
a Viceroy of Newfoundland, in fulfil- 
ment of a vow uttered when in danger 
of shipwreck. But the most striking 
trophies at the miracle-working shrine 
are the crutches left by pilgrims who 
came crippled and returned whole. 
The latest miracle at Beaupré supplies 
as common an item to the Canadian 
newspapers as the latest political 
scandal at Ottawa or Quebec. We 
remember a circular issued by the 
euré of a French parish in Ontario 
inviting the afflicted to come and be 
healed at the shrine of Ste. Valérie, 
where “numerous cures” had lately 
been wrought; but whatever the 
achievements of Ste. Valérie may 
have been we can vouch that in the 
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matter of popularity Ste. Anne is first 
and all her rivals are nowhere. The 
journey to Beaupré is a delightful one 
in summer, and every year thousands 
of Roman Catholics from Montreal, 
Ottawa, and other points on the upper 
waters of the St. Lawrence, combine 
religion and pleasure by joining some 
of the pilgrimages by steamboat to 
Ste. Anne organised by the clergy for 
the benefit of their parishioners. The 
pilgrim traffic is also a source of great 
gain to the railway-companies. Large 
excursions come from all parts of 
Lower Canada, and even from Ontario 
and the Eastern States of the Union. 
The shrine is a favourite holiday 
resort for the extremely religious city 
of Quebec, and nearly seven thou- 
sand railway passengers have been 
counted leaving that ancient capital 
for Beaupré on a single Saturday 
afternoon. 

Most of the people who are cited as 
evidence of the miracles at Beaupré 
are folk who have lost the use of 
their limbs. Many of them rise from 
their knees before the altar, quite 
forgetting that they crawled there on 
crutches, and walk off without sup- 
port ; others do not feel cured till 
they are nearing home. The alleged 
restoration of sight to the blind is 
also reported from time to time. In 
popular belief the healing power of 
the saint runs through the whole 
catalogue of diseases, sc that many a 
poor and ailing French Canadian will 
accept a railway-ticket to Beaupré as 
gratefully as an Englishman takes a 
letter of admission to a _ hospital. 
However, as the storm-bound Viceroy 
testified, Ste. Anne does not work all 
her miracles on the spot. A few 
months ago a young child belonging 
to a Montreal family was nearly 
choked by a bit of wood that had 
found its way into the sugar-bowl. 
The terrified mother cried aloud to 
Ste. Anne for help, and uttered a vow 
to the effect that if her prayer were 
heard she would write to the news- 
papers about it. At that moment the 
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child spat the wood out of its mouth, 
and a formal acknowledgment in the 
columns of Ze Monde showed that the 
good woman knew how to keep a 
bargain with a saint. 

The shrine at Beaupré was first 
endowed with a relic of Ste. Anne in 
1668, when the Chapter of Carcassonne 
sent out part of the saint’s finger. A 
second relic was obtained two hundred 
years later: another piece of bone 
arrived from the same source three or 
four years ago ; and only last summer 
a third was ushered upon the scene 
amid such popular demonstrations as 
a visiting emperor would be proud to 
receive. This last relic lay in state 
for some time in New York, where it 
was landed, and thousands of Irishmen 
paid it homage there. At Quebec 
another halt was called in the pro- 
gress, and fourteen thousand people 


venerated the relic in one day at the 
Church of St. Roch. 

As the Breton cult spread to Canada, 
as the Canadian cult has been planted 
in the neighbouring Republic by the 
French, Canadians migrated in large 
numbers to the State of Illinois. There 
has sprung up at the town of Kanta- 
kee a shrine of Ste. Anne, to which 
the faithful flock in hundreds, and 
where they are said to reap a harvest 
of cures, second only to that garnered 
at Beaupré. We do not propose to 
account for all the “miracles” but 
leave the psychologists and physi- 
ologists to combat the theologians if 
they like. Doubt as we may, the 
story of the saint’s personal achieve- 
ments, the zeal of her children on 
both sides of the Atlantic, has clearly 
established her right to the title of 
Ste. Anne des Deux Mondes. 
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A HISTORICAL PARALLEL. 


(1659—1893.) 


Ir is one of the truisms of politics, 
uttered so often that politicians have 
failed to realise its truth, that the 
Irish question moves in a circle. 
Whatever has happened in regard to 
it may almost safely be predicated to 
have occurred before, may almost 
surely be predicted to occur again. 
Yet, although this is recognised in a 
general sense, there is more than a 
touch of strangeness in the precision 
with which certain points of discussion 
and dispute between the neighbouring 
islands are repeated after the lapse of 
long years. And no more striking 
instance of this can be found than the 
fact that a House of Commons repre- 
senting all parts of the United King- 
dom is engaged in debating in 1893 
just the same differences in regard to 
the legislative union of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, as were under 
heated consideration by a House simi- 
larly representative in 1659. 

The intelligent schoolboy (though 
more to be trusted in matters of history 
than the average politician) will of 
course demur to this statement, on 
the ground that he has always been 
taught that the legislative union be- 
tween England and Scotland was not 
adopted until 1707, and that between 
Great Britain and Ireland not until 
1800. But the prescience of the Lord 
Protector Oliver is not even yet recog- 
nised by schoolmasters, any more than 
by the average historian of Parlia- 
ment. His anticipation by a full cen- 
tury and a half of the Reform Act of 
1832, by ceasing to summon members 
from the rotten boroughs and by in- 
viting the greater among the growing 
towns to return representatives, passes 
unrecognised ; and it is small wonder, 
therefore, that his equally bold at- 
tempt to effect a legislative union 


between the three kingdoms has been 
similarly forgotten. 

Into either the merits or the parlia- 
mentary vicissitudes of the Protector’s 
proposal there will be no attempt to 
enter here ; what will be sought to be 
shown is the precise parallel between 
the difficultics of that day and of this. 
The House of Commons during the 
present session has been full of debate 
upon the two main points of the Bill 
for the Better Government of Ireland, 
—the position to be held by the Irish 
representatives at Westminster, and 
the financial relations between the 
two countries ; and those were exactly 
the subjects which disturbed the rest 
of our parliamentarians more than 
two centuries ago. 

There is something ominous in 
the first entry in the well-known 
Parliamentary Diary of Thomas Bur- 
ton, concerning the Bill of 1657 for 
the Union of Ireland. The diarist 
had attended, one Saturday morning 
in January, a sitting of the Grand 
Committee upon the measure; it 
was “a very great committee indeed,” 
but the labour was of no effect. 
“That clause, about quitting that 
nation of custom (which indeed is the 
main of all) held till one, but we came 
to no resolution, only referred it toa 
sub-committee.” What the sub-com- 
mittee did is not recorded ; but during 
the remainder of the session the finan- 
cial relations between the countries 
were again and again discussed. ‘The 
Bill for Assessments upon Ireland 
was called for, and the other debates 
fell;” the summer of 1657 was like 
the summer of 1893 when an Irish 
question came upon the parliamentary 
scene. It was not a cheerful series 


of debates, for even the introducer of 
the measure, himself an Irish mem- 
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ber, observed, in bringing it in, that 
he came to it as to execution, because 
he believed the Irish would never be 
able to pay what was demanded, and 
all he could urge in its favour was 
that it was short. The Speaker, with 
:jocularity which in the cireum- 
stances must have been painful, at- 
tempted to cheer the House with the 
remark that, if the assessments were 
as short as the Bill, it would fall 
short of expectation ; but humour was 
not the dominant note of a Crom- 
wellian Parliament, which far more 
attuned itself to the gloomy Puritan 
who, even at the first reading, declared 
that the measure was not worth a 
second: “It is a nose of wax, and no- 
body can make any levies upon it.” 
When the Bill had been read a 
second time it was referred to a com- 
mittee consisting of the Irish members 
and “all that come to have voices,” 
instead of to the customary Grand 
Committee, but with the proviso that 
this course was not to be drawn into 
a precedent. Upon its return to the 
House as a Bill for Three Months’ 
Assessments in Ireland, these being 
specially levied “for the maintenance 
of the Spanish war and other service 
of the Commonwealth,” objection was 
taken by some English members to the 
smallness of the proportion placed upon 
the sister country; but up and spake 
an Irish representative, and his words 
are being echoed and re-echoed to-day. 
“T hope you will put no greater 
burden upon Ireland than it is able to 
bear. We look for abatement rather 
than increase, otherwise we shall not 
be able to undergo it.” A very few 
days later the Irish members had 
once more to make a fight, for now a 
Three Years’ Assessment Bill for all 
three countries was brought in, and 
the struggle over the proportions to 
be paid by each was bitter. Those 
who spoke for the occupants of the 
Irish plantations, besought the Com- 
mons not to lay too great a burden upon 
them ; but the English representatives 
were not all in a yielding mood. The 
Speaker had observed that, after Scot- 
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land and Ireland had been assessed, 
“ what remains, England must bear ;” 
to which an angry Englishman re- 
torted: “It is not for this House to 
make England the pack-horse, to bear 
what the others will not. Ihave read 
of filia devoravit matrem; I wish it 
may not be so in Ireland.” The same 
Irish member who brought in the 
Three Months’ Bill “as to execution,” 
was moved by this kind of language 
to declare that, if Parliament laid an 
excessive burden upon them, there 
would never another representative of 
Ireland come to Westminster. “1 
presume that gentleman intended to 
persuade, not to threaten, you to an 
abatement,” rejoined a solemn English- 
man, who thought it was hard his 
country should always bear the 
burden; but Irish member after 
member rose to resent the idea that 
England did anything of the kind. 
Mr. Alderman Tigh exclaimed that 
the assessments were so excessive in 
Ireland that they would undo the 
people for ever if any fresh burden 
were laid upon them. Colonel Sankey 
summarised the Irish grievances with 
this declaration: “The highways are 
very chargeable to us there. The 
Tories cause taxes upon us. The 
wolves disperse and destroy our flocks,” 
Major Morgan, whose protest against 
putting a greater tax upon Ireland 
than she was able to bear has been 
noted, was moved to further eloquence 
of a grimly suggestive kind. ‘We 
have,” he-said, “three beasts to 
destroy that lay burdens upon us :— 
First, is a public Tory, on whose head 
we lay £200, and £40 upon a private 
Tory’s. Your army cannot catch them ; 
the [rish bring themin. Brothers and 
cousins cut one another's throats. 
Second beast is a priest, on whose 
head we lay £10; if he be eminent, 
more. Third beast the wolf,on whom 
we lay £5 a head, if a dog, £10 if 
a bitch ; and many othercharges. It 
is not your interest to flay, but to 
clip your sheep, if you hope for an- 
other fleece. Iam ashamed to tell you 
what a proportion I think is fit at 
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this time. If I should tell anything 
(though it be never so true) I should 
gain no credit by it, if it seem im- 
probable.” But his modesty prevailed 
as little as his oratory ; and Ireland, 
upon a division, had to pay £10,000 
«a month, a fact which much aroused 
the Irish members’ ire when £6,000 
was adopted as enough for Scotland. 
“Tt is a very poor country, and unless 
near the south sides, they make little 
of their grounds, being only mosses 
and sheep rakes,” was pleaded on 
Scotland’s behalf ; but it was retorted 
that the majority of the Scottish 
nation was richer than the Irish ; and 
one cautious English member moved, 
** Lest Lreland should be discontented, 
that you be not too favourable to 
Scotland.”” For the moment the plea 
was of no avail; but in a few days 
the Irish members returned to the 
charge with a petition that their 
assessment might be reduced to £7,000, 
because the higher tax would undo 
many families. The matter was de- 
bated ; an English representative, who 
objected “to make England Issachar’s 
ass, or we shall break down at last,” 
was answered by an Irish one, who 
expressed the hope that to do justice 
would never burden England, and who 
in * subsequent speech appears to 
have described the government of 
Ireland as an oppression, but “ nobody 
took notice.” And, after the House 
had declined to reduce the assessment 
to £8,000, it agreed nem. con. to lower 
it to £9,000; whereupon the Scotch 
members endeavoured to secure a re- 
duction on their own account: “ But 
the House was weary, and it was 
moved that this was a new motion, 
and it was past one. So the debate 
was waived,” 

The Irish members had thus as- 
serted themselves with effect under 
Lord Protector Oliver ; but when Lord 
Protector Richard summoned a Parlia- 
ment which assembled at Westmin- 
ster in January, 1659, the difficulty 
arose in which we find our historical 
parallel. For Richard Cromwell, 
while continuing to summon, as his 
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father had done, thirty members from 
Ireland and a similar number from 
Scotland, had gone back to the old 
system of representation in England ; 
and the serious constitutional point at 
once arose of the right of the Irish 
and Scotch representatives to sit and 
vote at Westminster. No sooner had 
Parliament met than trouble on this 
question was seen to be brewing. A 
frequent correspondent of Henry 
Cromwell, who was then governing 
Ireland, wrote to him a week after the 
assembling : “The Scotch and Irish 
members have been a little glanced at ; 
but 1 think there will be no more said 
of that business ; and I believe, by the 
next I may send your Excellency an 
account of a bill read in the house, 
to confirm their number and dis- 


tributions.” Dr. Thomas Clarges was 
no better prophet when he fore- 
told in the same letter that this 


would be “the happiest Parliament 
that ever sat in England.” The 
new Protector in his opening ad- 
dress had intimated that Lord Com- 
missioner Fiennes would speak in detail 
for him; and Fiennes had declared that 
all Parliaments for the future should 
be Parliaments of the three nations, so 
as to form a strong treble cord twisted 
together which could not easily be 
broken. But the more staunch Re- 
publicans in the House, recognising 
that the Scotch and Irish members 
were the mere nominees of the Pro- 
tector, were determined to raise at 
once the question of their right to sit. 
When, four days after the Parliament 
had begun, the House was “called,” 
the first mutterings on the subject 
were heard, and on the following morn- 
ing they took shape. “I profess my- 
self to be a weathercock of reason,” 
quaintly observed the earliest objec- 
tor. “I would have them confirmed 
by Act of Union. There is much 
matter about the distribution, order 
and manner of their coming in to be 
considered.”’ Those who thought that 


they were already rightfuliy there, 
protested against any inquiry being 
deemed a necessary preliminary to 
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their sitting. A sentimental colonel, 
who professed himself readier to pour 
out tears than words, declared that he 
had previously been rejoicing “ that 
the members for Scotland and Ireland 
were received hither so unanimously.” 
“T take it for granted,” he added, 
“they are admitted into oneness with 
us. I look upon itas a return of the 
nations.” For the moment the matter 
slumbered: MHaslerig indicated the 
line of opposition in which he was to 
persevere. “‘A young man stood up, 
and told a story of Cain and Abel, and 
made a speech, nobody knew to what 
purpose ;” but it was some days before 
battle was joined. 

A majority of Richard Cromwell’s 
Council, in agreeing that members 
should be chosen for Scotland and 
Ireland, as in the later time of Oliver, 
had decided that these should not be 
permitted to sit until the consent of 
the English representatives had been 
obtained ; but this proviso was not to 
the taste of a majority of the Parlia- 
ment, and the wrangle was prolonged. 
Scot, who was afterwards hanged as a 
regicide, assisted Hazlerigg to lead the 
opposition ; but, although again and 
again they tried to raise the point of 
excluding the Irish and Scotch mem- 
bers until their legal qualification had 
been proved, weeks passed before the 
issue was fairly faced. “Sixty persons 
sit amongst you that have no vote in 
your legislature,” exclaimed one of 
the minority. “Any sixty persons 
that walk in Westminster Hall may 
as well sit.” But the majority, deter- 
mined to have the new Protector tirmly 
seated, paid no heed; and Henry 
Cromwell, three weeks after Parlia- 
ment had met, was assured by Lord 
Thomond, a connection by marriage, 
that “ the speech of confident Haz- 
lerigg against the recognition, was 
found fit only for laughter in the 
House.” 

But confident Hazlerigg was not 
easily discouraged, and, as he had 
been a thorn in the side of Oliver, so 
was he to prove one in the side of 
Richard. The Commons had been sit- 
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ting six weeks before the two sides 
came to grips; but at length on the 
8th of March Hazlerigg declared that 
the time had come to make their claims 
on the question of the exclusion, which 
he held to be one of life and death. 
His pronouncement let loose the flood- 
gates of controversy. It was at once 
proposed that the Scotch and Irish 
members should withdraw—the pro- 
poser being Sir Richard Temple, name- 
sake of an anti-Home Rule member of 
the present House; and the usual 
consequence followed. ‘Thus was it 
struggled till nine o’clock,’”’ writes the 
contemporary witness before quoted ; 
“and the bone thrown in, touching 
the Scotch and Irish members, pre- 
vailed so far, that it obstructed the 
question, and though it was strongly 
laboured to bring it, yet the House rose 
without a question.” The heat of the 
struggle told severely upon the Speaker, 
Chaloner Chute, who had been far 
from well; and at the close of this 
first skirmish he “was ready to die 
in the chair. He could scarce speak.” 
The next morning, he was so much 
worse that the House appointed a 
deputy ; and the Serjeant-at-Arms, as 
it is recorded in the Commons Journals, 
“attended him with the mace, out of 
the House to his coach,” never to re- 
turn to the chair. 

Against the wish of Hazlerigg, who 
was moved to mention that it had al- 
ways been the care of the House to 
choose a Speaker who was in no way 
influenced by the Court, Sir Lislebone 
Long, the Recorder of London, was 
selected as deputy ; and then the debate 
began in earnest. Some who favoured 
exclusion, while hinting a doubt as to 
whether the Irish and Scotch members 
could even speak the English language, 
professed that they would be willing 
to admit them by due process of law ; 
others perceived that these members 
must either sit at Westminster or 
have Parliaments of their own ; while 
still others were positive in the de- 
claration that, if they were admitted, 
the very foundation of the House 
would be destroyed. William Morice 
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a staunch Presbyterian, who was to 
be a leading instrument in effecting 
the Restoration, protested that they 
had been brought in by the arbitrary 
will of the Chief Magistrate, and that 
there was no law either of God or man 
for them to sit. Sir Henry Vane 
roundly declared that a greater imposi- 
tion had never been put by a single 
person upon a Parliament than the 
addition of these members. But Ser- 
jeant Maynard, destined to welcome 
William of Orange close upon thirty 
years later, argued for inclusion. 
“You take upon you to bind those 
nations by the laws you make here,” 
he said; “will you have none here 
to represent them? Is this just?” 
Day after day the debate went on, 
the question of the Scotch members 
being taken first; and, although no- 
thing but bald summaries of the speech- 
es have come down to us, even the 
skeletons indicate that much true 
eloquence must have been displayed. 
Such was certainly the case in Mayn- 
ard’s second speech: “ You call them a 
free people,and yet will let them neither 
have a Parliament at home, nor have 
liberty to sit here. You make laws 
to bind that nation. Youcannot bind 
them, but by that Act of Union. 
Either you had a power to make laws 
for that nation, or you had none. 
How, then, can the laws touching 
taxes and the like bind them, if they 
have no representatives? 1 under- 
stand not how this can be answered. 
As God has united us by situation and 
by the law, why should we endeavour 
thus to break it? . . . What shall the 
world say of you?) What will the con- 
sequence be? What will it draw upon 
you, to overturn all these things for 
want of form? Both for justice and 
conscience, honour and safety, to 
avoid inconveniences, put the question, 
‘That they be continued!’” This 
was the reasoned style of eloquence ; 
the florid was supplied by one of the 
same opinion. ‘“ We are now all one 
body ; Irish are natives here, and have 
allone soul. Lea est anima Reipublice. 
It is not prudent nor safe to turn them 
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out of this House. We are one clod 
of earth. Neptune kisses our shore 
on every side. We are as in a cock- 
boat. We swim securely while we do 
not divide. This will be such a divi- 
sion as that of Polinus. He would 
divide the ships by cutting them in 
halves, and made them useless... . 
My motion is, that you do nought to 
break this union.”’ ‘God has united ; 
a curse belongs to them that separate,” 
exclaimed one fervid orator. ‘“ Consider 
the Union,” said another, ‘‘and the 
solemnity of it. It cannot be broken 
by one party, it being against the 
law of nature, of God, and men, and 
the law of nations... If we part 
now, God knows whenever we shall 
meet again. It will be said they 
will not meddle with a people given 
to change. A threefold cord will 
all snap at one blow, the consent of 
Parliament, of his Highness, of the 
people. A difference between union 
and uniting, was put the other day. 
I thought there had been naught in it, 
but I find it otherwise. You may 
make laws for union, but you cannot 
unite their hearts. ... If you turn 
out a whole nation, I know not how 
you can bring them in again, or make 
laws to bind them, or make an Union 
without a new treaty, which none of 
us have power to make. Consider the 
arguments upon a prudential, political, 
equitable, and legal account, and the 
Lord direct you.” It assuredly adds 
point to this striking anticipation of 
Mr. Gladstone’s conception (from an- 
other point of view) of a “union of 
hearts” that its utterer in 1659 was 
member for Midlothian. 

“Jt is not for the honour of the 
English nation to have foreigners to 
come and have a power in the legis- 
lature,” was the gruff reply of a 
member who hailed from _ the . 
greatly over-represented county of 
Cornwall; another from the same 


shire solemnly averred that he looked 
upon the Act of Union as a national 
sin ; while yet a third Cornish man 
though in flowery tones declaring 
that ‘‘ Union is a precious term, and 
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Pliny tells us it came up from the 
sea, and was begotten from heaven,” 
shrewdly averred that the allotment 
of thirty representatives would soon 
be urged to be too great for a con- 
quered and too small for a united 
nation. These arguments were in the 
main those of the Opposition, with the 
Separatist variants: ‘It were better 
both for England and Ireland that 
they had Parliaments of their own. 
The native liberty of the people is to 
be bound by no laws but such as they 
make themselves :” “It is much fitter 
for them [the Irish] to have Parlia- 
ments of their own. That was the 
old constitution. It will be difficult 
to change it, and dangerous for Ire- 
land.” 

From some pointsof view, the best 
speeches weie made by the Irish mem- 
bers themselves, though these, of 
course, were Englishmen and were 
proud of the fact. They had mostly 
refrained from taking part in the 
debate, but the suave remark of a 
Devonshire member,—‘“ Divers gen- 
tlemen that serve for Ireland can 
speak well ”—drew to his feet the re- 
presentative of Louthand Meath. ‘If 
we should withdraw,” he argued, 
“what representatives should we 
leave here, what would our country 
say, that we were complimented out 
of their right?” He thought it best 
that there should be a Parliament in 
Dublin, so that Irish votes might not 
be imposed upon Westminster ; but 
as there was no Parliament then in 
Dublin, he wanted to know whether 
they intended laying a tax upon Ire- 
land, and that country have no repre- 
sentatives: ‘* You will either refund 
our money to us and give us a Parlia- 
ment of our own, or else allow us 
our possessory right.” This plain- 
ness of phrase was imitated by the 
member for Tipperary and Waterford, 
who immediately followed, but who 
frankly declared that he spoke not for 
Ireland, but for the English there. 
In his opinion, the burthen of assess- 
ments, which was insupportable, was 
due to the comparatively small number 
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of Irish representatives at Westmin- 
ster; and as these and all who elected 
them were English,they claimed a right 
to have votes in making the laws by 
which they had to be governed. “ They 
have fought your battles, obtained 
and preserved your interest designed 
by the famous Long Parliament, 
obtained by blood, fought for by 
prayer solemnly.” He brushed aside 
the contention that the case of Ireland 
was weaker than that of Scotland, 
because the latter had an Act of 
Union. “Ireland being more natur- 
ally united, and inseparably, in the 
substance, needs not so much the for- 
mality ofa law. Language, habit, laws, 
interest, in every respect, the same in 
kind, they differ only in degrees, as a 
child from a man. Ireland may say 
they were born free.” 

And so day after day, and week 
after week, the debate proceeded. 
Murmurings were heard from without 
that the business went but slowly on. 
Monk, watching in Scotland the pro- 
gress of events, wrote more than once 
to Thurloe (who filled a position 
which would correspond to that of 
leader of the House of Commons) in 
disgust at the delay, grimly hinting 
that his Highness would do well to 
send the officers at Westminster back 
to their proper business, which was 
not politics. But Monk had not 
yet declared for “a free Parliament,” 
and what more concerned Westminster 
was the strain thrown upon the Chair 
by the unexampled length and heat 
of the debates. Mr. Speaker Chute had 
gone out of the chamber for the last 
time on March %th, to die five weeks 
later ; and Mr. Deputy-Speaker Long 
had not held the position five days 
before he had to “ acquaint the House 
with the great distemper and indis- 
position that was upon him, and that 
he was unable to sit and do the House 
any service at the present’ ; and two 
days later, during the sitting, when 
the mace had come in alone, news 
reached the members that he had ex- 
pired. “This debate has cost you a 
great deal of time, and the sending 
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away two Speakers,” observed the 
Dublin representative; and no sur- 
prise could have been felt, when 
Long’s place had to be filled, that 
eligible members deliberately ab- 
sented themselves to avoid being 
chosen. An infirm president was use- 
less and even dangerous at such a 
moment, but the Commons were saved 
from immediate peril by the choice of 
Thomas Bampfield. Possessed of a 
masterful temper, chastened by a 
pretty wit, the new occupant of the 
Chair soon let men see that he would 
not be treated with the same easy 
impertinence that had more than 
once been offered to his immediate 
predecessors. He stopped those whose 
remarks tended to heat; he per- 
emptorily silenced such as attempted 
a second speech on the same ques- 
tion; he enjoined the speakers to 
keep to the point ; and, when member 
after member rose to some imaginary 
point of order, he “‘tvok them all 
down.’ The Commons had not been 
accustomed to be thus held to their 
work. They could vot but note that, 
when Bamptield stood up to put the 
question, he looked most severely ; 
with some amaze they found that he 
answered every member who attempted 
to interfere with the due course of the 
debate ; and Burton recorded a criti- 
cism which in effect was a compliment : 
“The Chair behaves himself like a 
Busby amongst so many schoolboys, 
as some say, and takes a little too 
much on him, but grandly.” It was 
not only in the speeches that 1659 
was the forerunner of 1893. 

It was on March 8th that the debate 
began: it was not until March 21st 
that the inclusion of the Scottish 
members was agreed to by a majority 
of 211 to 120; and two days later the 
[rish representatives were allowed to 
remain by a vote of 156 to 106. They 
were not at Westminster for long. 
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Within a month Richard Cromwell 
had dissolved the Parliament; and 
when the Restoration came, after the 
troublous days cf the restored “Rump,” 
neither Irish nor Scotch were again 
summoned to Westminster until the 
later Acts of Union were passed. But 
though the majority had thus gained 
little, the minority had lost much, for 
the attack by the Republicans seemed 
to many disinterested Englishmen, 
in the words of Professor Masson, a 
mean attempt to depreciate, for a mere 
party purpose, those great achieve- 
ments of recent years which had made 
the British Islands, as if by miracle, 
one body politic at last. The whole 
episode was a curious chapter in the 
history of Parliament; but it is only 
one of those which suggest that, in 
regard to Irish affairs, politics move 
ina circle. In some quarters there is 
still a lurking sympathy with the idea 
expressed on the title-page of a 
pamphlet advertised in 1698 as “An 
Essay to the Conversion of the Irish ; 
showing that ’tis their Duty and In- 
terest to become Protestants.” In 
others there is a marked tenderness 
towards a suggestion of 1851 from a 
less grave quarter, that either the 
Irish membership should be lessened 
or “the representatives of true 
Britons” considerably increased. 
But, just as no judge of the 
Irish Court of Common Pleas would 
in these times follow the ex- 
ample of one of his predecessors by 
writing such a pamphlet as that de- 
seribed, so not even “ Punch,” in the 
special party relations of to-day, could 
in its gay wisdom observe concerning 
its own hint, “ The Conservatives and 
Protectionists may, perhaps, think it 
desirable that the Irish element should 
possess more influence in the legis- 
lature than it has already.” In some 
respects, indeed, even the Irish question 
moves. 
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MISS STUART'S LEGACY. 


BY MRS. STEEL. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


In the tiny drawing-room of a tiny 
house, wedged in between a huge 
retaining wall and the almost perpen- 
dicular hill-side, Belle Stuart sat idly 
looking out of the window. Not that 
there was anything to see; the 
monsoon fogs swept past the stunted 
oaks, surged over the railings, filled 
the verandah, crept in through the 
crevices, and literally sat down on the 
hearth-stone ; for the room was too 
small, the thermometer too high, and 
humanity too poor, to allow of a 
fire. Without, was a soft grey vapour 
deadening the world; within, was a still 
more depressing atmosphere of women, 
widow’s weeds, and wrangling. 

On her lap lay the newspaper filled, 
as usual, with items from the frontier. 
To many a woman that first sheet 
meant a daily agony of relief or 
despair; to Belle Stuart it meant 
nothing more than a history of the 
stirring times in which she lived, for 
with Dick’s sad end, and John Raby’s 
return to reap rewards at Simla, she 
told herself that her personal interest 
in the war must needs be over. A 
passing pity perhaps for some one 
known by name, a kindly joy for 
some chance acquaintance, might stir 
her pulses; but nothing more. Yet 
as she sat there she was conscious of 
having made a mistake. Something 
there was in the very paper lying on 
her lap which had power to give keen 
pain, even to bring the tears to 
her eyes as she read the paragraph 
listlessly over again. 


SEVERE FIGHTING IN THE TERWAN Pass. 
GALLANT CHARGE OF THE 101sT SIKHs. 
List OF OFFICERS KILLED, WoUNDED, AND 
Missinc.—The telegram which reached 


Simla a few days ago reporting a severe 
skirmish in the Terwén has now been 
supplemented by details. 1t appears that 
a small force consisting of some companies 
of the 10lst Sikhs, the 24th Guvuorkhas, 
the 207th British Infantry, and a mule 
battery, were sent by the old route over 
the Terwan Pass in order to report on its 
practical use. No opposition was expected, 
as the tribes in the vicinity had come in 
and were believed to be friendly. About 
the middle of the Pass, which proved to 
be far more difficult than was anticipated, 
a halt had to be made for the purpose of 
repairing a bridge which spanned an 
almost impassable torrent. The road, 
which up to this point had followed the 
right bank of the river, now crossed by 
this bridge to the left in order to avoid 
some precipitous cliffs. Here it became 
evident that the little force had fallen into 
an ambuscade, for firing immediately 
commenced from the numerous points of 
vantage on either side. The Goorkhas, 
charging up the right bank, succeeded in 
dislodging most of the enemy and driving 
them to a safe distance. From the ad- 
vantage thus gained they then opened fire 
on the left bank, managing to disperse 
some of the lower pickets. Owing, how- 
ever, to the rocky and almost precipitous 
nature of the ground the upper ones were 
completely protected, and continued to 
pour a relentless fire on our troops, who 
were for the most part young soldiers. 
During the trying inaction necessary until 
the bridge could be repaired,—which was 
done with praiseworthy rapidity despite 
the heavy fire—Major Philip Marsden, of 
the 10lst Sikhs, volunteered to attempt 
the passage of the torrent with the object 
of doing for the left bank what the 
Goorkhas had done for the right. 
Accordingly the Sikhs, led by this dis- 
tinguished officer, rushed the river in 
grand style, how it is almost impossible to 
say, save by sheer pluck and determina- 
tion, and after an incredibly short interval 
succeeded in charging up the hill-side and 
carrying picket after picket. A more 
brilliant affair could scarcely be conceived, 
and it is with the very deepest regret that 
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we have to report the loss of its gallant 
leader. Major Marsden, who was among 
the first to find foothold on the opposite 
bank, was giving directions to his men 
when a bullet struck him in the chest. 
Staggering back almost to the edge of the 
river, he recovered himself against a 
boulder, and shouting that he was all 
right, bade them go on. Lost sight of in 
the ensuing skirmish, it is feared that he 
must have slipped from the place of com- 
parative safety where they left him and 
fallen into the river, for his helmet and 
sword-belt were found afterwards a few 
hundred yards down the stream. None of 
the bodies, however, of those lost in the 
torrent have been recovered. Nor was it 
likely that they would be, as the stream 
here descends in a series of boiling catar- 
acts and swirling pools. In addition to 
their leader, whose premature death is 
greatly to be deplored, the Sikhs lost two 
native officers, and thirty-one rank and file. 
The Goorkhas—— 


But here Belle’s interest waned and 
she let the paper fall on her lap again. 
One trivial thought became almost 
pitifully insistent, ‘‘I wish, oh, how I 
wish I had not sent back that letter 
unopened !” As if a foolish girlish dis- 
courtesy more or less would have made 
any difference in the great tragedy 
and triumph of the man’s death. For 
it was a triumph ; she could read that 
between the lines of the bald conven- 
tional report. 

“There’s Belle crying, actually 
crying over Major Marsden,” broke in 
Maud’s cross voice from a rocking- 
chair. Now a rocking-chair is an 
article of furniture which requires a 
palatial apartment, where its obtrusive 
assertion of individual comfort can be 
softened by distance. In the midst of 
a small room, and especially when 
surrounded by four women who have 
not rocking-chairs of their own, it 
conduces to nervous irritation on all 
sides. “You talk about disrespect, 
mamma,’ went on the same injured 
voice, “ just because I didn’t see why 
we shouldn’t go to the Volunteer Ball 
in colours, when he was only our step- 
father; but I call it really nasty of 
Belle to sit and whimper over a man 
who did his best to take away the only 
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thing except debts that Colonel 
Stuart——” 

“ Oh, do hold your tongue, Maudie ! ” 
cried Mabel. “I’m getting sick of 
that old complaint. I don’t see my- 
self why we shouldn’t wear our pink 
tulles. It would be economical to 
begin with, and, goodness knows, we 
have to think of the rupees, annas, 
and paisas nowadays.” 

Here Maud, who was not really an 
ill-tempered girl, became overwhelmed 
by the contemplation of her own 
wrongs, and began to sob. “I 
never—wore—a year-behind-fashion 
dress before, and—when I suggest it— 
just to save the expense—I’m told I’m 
heartless. As if it was my fault that 
mamma’s settlement was so much 
waste paper, and that our money went 
to pay 

** Really, Maud, you are too bad,” 
flared up her youngest sister. “If it 
was any one’s fault, it was Uncle 
Tom’s, for not being more careful. ‘The 
governor was awfully good to us 
always. Ah, things were very differ- 
ent then !” 

This remark turned on the widow's 
ready tears. ‘“ Very different indeed. 
Three in the kitchen, and I wouldn’t 
like to say how many in the stable. 
And though I don’t wish to repine 
against Providence, yet caps are so 
expensive. I can’t think why, for 
they are only muslin ; but Miss Crowe 
says she can’t supply me with one that 
is really respectable under five rupees.” 

“It is all very well for you to talk, 
Mabel,” insisted Maud from the rock- 
ing-chair ; “you have a settlement of 
your own in prospect.” 

“So might you,” retorted the other, 
“if you were wise, instead of wasting 
your time over men who mean nothing, 
like that handsome Captain Stanley.” 

“Yes!” yawned Mildred. “ It is 
the stubby Majors with half-a-dozen 
motherless children growing up at 
home who marry.” 

Mabel flushed through her sallow 
skin and in her turn became tearful ; 
for in truth her fiancé was but too 
accurately described in these unflatter- 
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ing terms. “It is not your part to 
jeer at me for sacrificing myself to the 
interests of you girls. In our unfor- 
tunate position it is our duty to avail 
ourselves of the chances left us, and 
not to go hankering after penniless 
probationers in the Post-Office.” 

Yet one more recruit for pocket- 
handkerchief drill rushed to the front, 
though more in anger than sorrow. 
‘Tf you are alluding to Willie Allsop,” 
retorted Mildred fiercely, “‘I dare say 
he will be as well off as your Major 
someday. At any rate I’m not going 
to perjure myself for money, like 
some people.” 

“Oh, girls, girls!’’ whimpered the 
widow plaintively, “don’t quarrel 
and wake Charlie, for the doctor said 
he was to be kept quiet and not 
excited. Really, misfortunes come so 
fast, and things are so dear,—to say 
nothing of Parrish’s Chemical Food 
for Charlie—that I don’t know where 
to turn. If poor Dick had but lived ! 
lt was too bad of those nasty Afghans 
to kill the dear boy just as he was 
getting on, and being so generous to 
me. I always stood up for Dick ; he 
had a warm heart, and people don’t 
make their own tempers, you know.” 

Belle, who ad been sitting silent 
at the window, clasping and unclasp- 
ing her hands nervously, felt as if she 
must stifle. “I wish,” she said in a 
low voice, “‘ you would let me go on 
teaching as I did in the winter. Why 
should we mind, even if there are old 
friends herenow? Iam not ashamed 
of working.” 

Her remark had one good effect. 
It healed minor differences by the 
counter irritation of a general griev- 
ance ; and the upshot of a combined 
and vigorous attack was that there 
had been quite enough disgrace in the 
family already, without Belle adding 
to it. Of course, had she been able to 
give lessons in music or singing, the 
suggestion might have been  con- 
sidered, since the flavour of art subdued 
the degradation; but the idea of 
teaching the children of the middle 
class to read and write was hopelessly 
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vulgar. It was far more genteel to 
become a zenana-lady, since there 
the flavour of religion disguised the 
necessity. Belle, trying to possess 
her soul in patience by stitching away 
as if her life depended on it, found the 
task beyond her powers. “I think 
I'll go out,” she said ina choked voice, 
“Oh, yes! I know it’s raining, but the 
air will do me good ; the house is so 
stuffy.” 

**Tt’s the best we can afford now,” 
retorted Maud. 

“And the position is good,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Stuart feebly. 

‘* Belle doesn’t care a fig for position, 
mamma,” snapped up her daughter. 
“She would have liked one of those 
barracks by the bazaar where nobody 
lives.” 

“We might have got up a scratch 
dance there,” remarked Mildred in 
tones of regret. “Oh, not now, 
mamma, of course; but by and by 
when things got jollier.” 

“1 don’t believe they ever will get 
jollier,” came in gloomy prophecy from 
the rocking-chair, as Belle escaped 
gladly into the mist and rain. 

Six weeks, she thought; was it 
only six weeks since the maddening, 
paralysing drip, drip, drip of ceaseless 
raindrops had been in her ears! And 
yet these experienced in hill-weather 
spoke cheerfully of another six weeks 
to come. Would she ever be able to 
endure being the fifth woman in that 
ridiculous little room for all those 
days? What irritated her most was 
the needlessness of half the petty 
worries which went to make up the 
dreary discomfort. The extravagant 
clinging to the habits of past opulence, 
the wastefulness, resulting in the want 
of many things which might have 
made life more pleasant ; the apathy 
content to grumble and do nothing, 
while she felt her spirits rise and her 
cheeks brighten even from her rapid 
walk through the driving mist. The 
rain had lessened as she paused to lean 
over the railings which protected a 
turn of the road where it was hol- 
lowed out from the hill-side; sheer 
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cliff on one side, sheer precipice on 
the other. Up to her very feet surged 
the vast grey sea of mist, making 
her feel as if one more step would 
set her afloat on its shoreless waste. 
Yet below that dim mysterious pall 
lay, she well knew, one of the fairest 
scenes on God’s earth, smiling doubt- 
less in a sunshine in which she had no 
part. Then suddenly, causelessly, the 
words recurred to her—‘“ The world is 
before you yet; it holds life, and hap- 
piness, and love.” Who had said 
them? Even now it cost her an effort 
to remember clearly the events follow- 
ing on the shock of her father’s death. 
The effort was so painful that she 
avoided it asa rule ; but this time the 
memory of Philip Marsden’s kindness 
came back sharply, and the trivial re- 
morse about the letter rose up once 
more to take the front place in her re- 
grets until driven thence by one vague, 
impotent desire to have the past back 
again. Looking down into the im- 
palpable barrier of cloud through 
which a pale gleam of light drifted 
hither and thither, she could almost 
fancy herself a disembodied spirit 
striving after a glimpse of the world 
whence it had been driven by death ; 
so far away did she feel herself from 
those careless days at Faizapore, from 
the kindly friends, the—— 

‘Miss Stuart! surely it is Miss 
Stuart!” cried a man’s voice behind 
her. She turned, to see John Raby, 
who, throwing the reins of his pony to 
the groom, advanced to greet her, his 
handsome face bright with pleasure. 
His left arm was in a sling, for he 
had been slightly wounded; to the 
girl’s eyes he had a halo of heroism and 
happiness round him. 

“T am so glad!” she said, ‘so 
glad!” 

As they stood, hand in hand, a sun- 
beam struggling through the cloud 
parted the mist at their feet. Below 
them, like a jewelled mosaic, lay the 
Doon bathed in a flood of light ; each 
hamlet and tree, each silver torrent- 
streak and emerald field, seemingly 
within touch, so clear and pellucid was 
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the rain-washed air between. Further 
away, like fire-opals with their purple 
shadows, flashed the peaks of the 
Sewaliks, and beyond them shade upon 
shade, light upon light, the mother-of- 
pearl plain losing itself in the golden 
setting of the sky. 

“*T am in for luck all round,” cried 
John Raby in high delight. “That 
means a break in the rains, and a fort- 
night of heaven for me,—if fate is 
kind—”’ 

But Belle heard nothing; one of 
those rare moments when individuality 
seems merged in a vast sympathy with 
all things visible and invisible was 
upon her, filling her, body and soul, 
with supreme content. 

“Are you not coming in?” she 
asked, when, after walking slowly 
along the Mall, they reached the path 
which led downward to the little 
drawing-room and the four women. 

“T will come to-morrow,” he re- 
plied, looking at her with undisguised 
admiration in his eyes. ‘To-day it is 
enough to have seen you. After all, 
you were always my great friend,—you 
and your father.” 

“Yes, he was very fond of you,” 
she assented softly; and with her 
flushed cheeks and the little fluffy 
curls by her pretty ears all glistening 
with mist drops, she showed an April 
face, half smiles, half tears. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Two months later found Belle Raby 
sitting in the shade of a spreading 
deodar-tree, placidly knitting silk socks 
for her husband, who, stretched on the 
turf beside her, read a French novel. 

Pages would not satisfactorily ex- 
plain how this sequence of events came 
about, because pages would not suftice 
to get at the bottom of the amazing, 
unnatural ignorance of first principles 
which enables a nice girl to marry a 
man towards whom she entertains a 
rudimentary affection, and afterwards, 
with the same contented calm, to ac- 
quiesce in the disconcerting realities of 
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life. Belle was not the first girl who 
chose a husband as she would have 
chosen a dress; that is to say, in the 
belief that it will prove becoming, and 
the hope that it will fit. Nor was she 
{and this is the oddest or the most 
tragic part in the business) the first or 
the last girl who, after solemnly perjur- 
ing herself before God and man to 
perform duties of which she knows no- 
thing, and to have feelings of which 
she has not even dreamed, is on the 
whole perfectly content with herself 
and her world. In fact Belle, as she 
looked affectionately at her lounging 
spouse, felt no shadow of doubt as to 
the wisdom of her choice ; so little has 
the mind or heart to do with the 
erude facts of marriage, so absolutely 
distinct are the latter from the spirit- 
ual or sentimental love with which 
ethical culture has overlaid the sin- 
plicity of nature to the general co:- 
fusion of all concerned. 

“Upon my life, Paul de Kock is 
infinitely amusing!” remarked John 
Raby, throwing the book aside and 
turning lazily to his young wife. 
“Worth twice all your Zolas and 
Ohnets, who wi// be serious over friv- 
olity. Our friend here has an inex- 
haustible laugh.” 

“T’m sure I thought him dreadfully 
stupid,” replied Belle simply. “I tried 
to read some last night.” 

“T wouldn’t struggle to acquire the 
art of reading Paul de Kock, my 
dear,” said John Raby with a queer 
smile. “It’s not an accomplishment 
necessary to female salvation. The 
most iniquitous proverb in the lan- 
guage is that one about sauce for the 
goose and the gander. Say what you 
will, men and women are as different 
in their fixings as chalk from cheese. 
Now I,—though I am domestic enough 
in all conscience—would never be con- 
tented knitting socks as you are. By 
the way, those will be too big for 
me.”’ 

“Who said they were meant for 
you!” retorted Belle gaily. “ Not 
I ! ” 


“ Perhaps not with your lips ; but a 
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good wife invariably knits socks for 
her husband, and you, my dear Belle, 
were foreordained from the beginning 
of time to be a good wife,—the very 
best of little wives a man ever had.” 

“I hope so,” she replied after a 
pause. “John, it is all very well 
here in holiday time to be lazy as I 
am, but by and by I should like to 
be a little more useful ; to help you in 
your work, if I could ; at any rate to 
understand it, to know what the 
people we govern think, and say, and 
do.” 

Her husband sat up, dangling his 
hands idly between his knees. “I’m 
not sure about the wisdom of it. 
Personally I have no _ objection ; 
besides, I hold that no one has a right 
to interfere with another person's 
harmless fancies; yet that sort of 
thing is invariably misunderstood in 
India. First by the natives; they 
think a woman’s interest means a 
desire for power. Then by the men of 
one’s own class; they drag up ‘grey 
mare the better horse,’ &c.: how I 
hate proverbs! You see, women out 
here divide themselves, as a rule, be- 
twixt balls and babies, so the men get 
cliqué, I don’t defend it, but it’s very 
natural. Most of us come out just at 
the age when a contempt for woman’s 
intellect seems to make our beards 
grow faster, and we have no clever 
mixed society to act as an antidote to 
our own conceit. Now a woman with 
a clear head like yours, Belle (you 
are much cleverer than I thought you 
were, by the way), is sure with unbias- 
sed eyes to see details that don’t strike 
men who are in the game,—unpleas- 
ant, ridiculous details probably,—and 
that is always an offence. If you 
were stupid, it wouldn’t matter; but 
being as you are, why, discretion is the 
better part of valour.” 

“ But if I have brains, as you say 
I have, what am I to do with them ?”’ 
cried Belle, knitting very fast. 

“There are the balls,—and the 
babies ; as Pendennis said to his wife, 
‘Tout vient & ceux qui savent attendre.’ 
By the way, I wonder where the 
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dickens the postman has gone to to- 
day. It’s too bad to keep us waiting 
like this. I'll report him.” 

* Tout vient—/” retorted Belle, re- 
covering from a fine blush. “ Why 
are you always in such a hurry for 
the letters, John? I never am.” 

‘‘“No more am I,” he cried gaily, 
rising to his feet and holding out his 
hand to help her. “I never was in a 
hurry, except—” and here he drew 
her towards him in easy proprietor- 
ship,—‘“ to marry you. I was in a 
hurry then, I confess.’ 

“You were indeed,” said the girl, 
who but a year before had felt out- 
raged by the first passionately pure 
kiss of a boy, as she submitted cheer- 
fully to that of a man whose love was 
of the earth, earthy. “Why, you 
hardly left me time to get a wedding- 
garment! But it was much wiser for 
you to spend the rest of your leave 
here, than to begin work and the 
honeymoon together.” 

** Much nicer and wiser; but then 
you are wisdom itself, Belle. Upon my 
soul, I never thought women could be 
so sensible till I married you. As 
your poor father said the first time we 
met, | have the devil’s own luck.” 

He thought so with the utmost 
sincerity as he strolled along the turfy 
stretches beyond the deodars, with his 
arm round his wife’s waist ; the devil’s 
own luck, and all through no manage- 
ment of his own. What finger had he 
raised to help along the chain of 
fatality which had linked him for life 
to the most charming of women, who 
ere long would step into a fortune of 
thirty thousand pounds? On the con- 
trary, had he not given the best of 
advice to Philip Marsden? Had he 
not held his tongue discreetly, or in- 
discreetly? Finally, what right would 
he have had to come to Belle Stuart 
and say, “ By an accident I have reason 
to suppose that you are somebody’s 
heiress.”” For all he knew the senti- 
mental fool might have made another 
will ; and yet when two days later the 
dilatory postman brought in the 
English mail, John Raby’s face 


paled, not so much with anxiety, as 
with speculation. 

‘‘Have you been running up bills 
already?’”’ he asked, lightly, as he 
threw an unmistakably business en- 
velope over to her side of the table 
along with some others. 

** You wouldn’t be responsible, at all 
events,” she replied with a laugh, 
“for it is addressed to Miss Belle 
Stuart.” 

‘“‘Tam not so sure about that,’ he 
retorted, still in the same jesting way. 
“Tt is astonishing how far the re- 
sponsibility of a husband extends.” 

“ And his rights,” cried Belle, who 
in a half-hearted way professed ad- 
vanced opinions on this subject. 

“ My dear girl, we must have some 
compensation. ” 

He sat reading, or pretending to 
read, his own letters with phenomenal 
patience, while his wife glanced 
through a long crossed communica- 
tion from her step-sisters; he even 
gave a perfunctory attention to several 
items of uninteresting family news 
which she retailed to him. He had 
foreseen the situation so long, had 
imagined it so often, that he felt 
quite at home and confident of his 
self-control. 

“John!” came Belle’s voice, with 
a curious catch in it. 

“What is it, dear? Nothing the 
matter, I hope? You look startled.” 
He had imagined it so far; but he 
knew the next minute from her face 
that he had under-rated something in 
her reception of the news. She had 
risen to her feet with a scared, fright- 
ened look. “I don’t understand,” 
she said, half to herself; “it must 
be a mistake.” Then remembering, 
apparently, that she no longer stood 
alone, she crossed swiftly to her hus- 
band’s side, and kneeling beside him 
thrust the open letter before his eyes, 
“What does it mean, John?” she 
asked hurriedly. “It is a mistake, 
isn’t it?” 

His hand, passed round her cares- 
singly, could feel her heart bounding, 
but his own kept its even rhythm de- 
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spite the surprise he forced into his 
face. ‘It means,” he said, at length, 
—and the ring of triumph would 
not be kept out of his voice—“ that 
Philip Marsden has left you thirty 
thousand pounds.” 

* Left me /—impossible! I tell you 
it is a mistake!” 

Now that the crisis was over, the 
cat out of the bag, John Raby knew 
how great his anxiety had been, by 
the sense of relief which found vent in 
a meaningless laugh. ‘ Lawyers don’t 
make mistakes,” he replied. “It is 
as clear as daylight. Philip Marsden 
has left you thirty thousand pounds! 
By Jove, Belle, you are quite an 
heiress !”’ 

She stood up slowly, leaning on the 
table as if to steady herself. ‘That 
does not follow,” she said, “for of 
course I shall refuse to take it,” 

Her husband stared at her incred- 
ulously. ‘Refuse thirty thousand 
pounds,—are you mad?” He need 
not have been afraid of under-doing 
his part of surprise, for her attitude 
took him beyond art into untutored 
nature. 

“Tt is an insult!” she continued in 
a higher key. “I will write to these 
people and say | will not have it.” 

* Without consulting me? You 
seem to forget that you are a married 
woman now. Am I to have no voice 
in the matter!” His tone was in- 
stinct with the aggressive quiet of 
one determined to keep his temper. 
“Supposing [ disapproved of your 
refusal!” he went on, seeing from her 
startled look that he had her un- 
prepared. 

“Surely you would not wish - 

“That is another question. I said, 
supposing I disapproved of the refusal. 
What then!” 

Standing there in bewildered sur- 
prise, the loss of her own individuality 
made itself felt for the first time, and 
it roused the frightened resentment of 
a newly-caught colt. ‘“I do not 
know,” she replied, bravely enough. 
“But you would surely let me do 
what I thought right?” 


” 


“Right! My dear girl, do stick to 
the point. Of course if there were 
urgent reasons against your taking 
this money “4 

‘But thereare!” interrupted Belle 
quickly. ‘To begin with, he had no 
right to leave it to me.” 

“T beg your pardon. The law gives 
a man the right to leave his money to 
any one he chooses.” 

“But he had no right to choose 
me.” 

“T beg your pardon again. It is 
not uncommon for a man to leave his 
money to a woman with whom he is in 
love.”’ 

“In love!” It was Belle’s turn 
to stare incredulously. ‘* Major Mars- 
den in love with me! What put that 
into your head !” 

He shrugged his shoulders impa- 
tiently. ‘“ My dear child, even if you 
didn’t know it before,—and upon my 
soul you are unsophisticated enough 
for anything—surely it is patent now. 
A man doesn’t leave thirty thousand 
to any woman he happens to know.” 

For the first time Belle flinched 
visibly and her face paled. “ All the 
more reason for refusing, surely,” she 
replied in a low tone, after a pause. 
‘You could not like your wife—— ” 

“Why not! It isn’t as if you had 
cared for him, you know.” 

The blood which had left her cheeks 
came back with an indignant rush. 
“Care for him! Can’t you see that 
makes it doubly an insult?” 

“I'm afraid not. It makes it much 
more sentimental, and self-sacrificing, 
and beautiful, on his pert; and [ 
thought women admired that sort of 
thing. I know that leaving money to 
the girl who has jilted you is a stock 
incident in their novels.” 

“T did not jilt Philip Marsden. I 
refuse to admit the incident into my 
life. I don’t want to vex you, John, 
but I must do what I think right.” 

Her husband, who had walked to 
the window and now stood looking 
out of it, paused a moment before 
replying. ‘‘ My dear Belle,” he said 
at last, turning to her kindly, “I 











hate on principle to make myself 
disagreeable to any one, least of all 
to my wife, but it is best you should 
know the truth. The law gives that 
money to me, as your husband. You 
see, you married without settlements. 
Now, don’t look like a tragedy-queen, 
dear, for it never does any good. We 
have to accept facts, and 1 had no- 
thing to do with making the law.” 

“You mean that I have no power 
to refuse?” cried Belle with her eyes 
full of indignant tears. 

“Tm afraid so. But there ix no 
reason why I should stand on my 
rights. I should hate to have to do 
so, | assure you, and would far rather 
come to a mutual understanding. 
Honestly, I scarcely think the objec- 
tions you have urged suflicient. Per- 
haps you have others; if so, I am 
quite willing t» consider them.” 

The curious mixture of resentment, 
regret, and remorse which rose up in 
the girl’s mind with the mere mention 
of Major Marsden’s name, made her 
say hurriedly, “Think of the way 
he treated father! If it was only for 
that——-” The tears came into her 
voice and stifled it. 

John Raby looked at her gravely, 
walked to the window again, and 
paused. “I fancied that might be 
one, perhaps the chief reason. Sup- 
posing you were mistaken ; supposing 
that Marsden was proved to have done 
his best for your father, would it 
make any difference /”’ 

** How can it be proved?” 

“ My dear Belle, 1 do wish you would 
stick to the point. I asked you if 
your chief objection would be removed 
by Major Marsden’s having acted 
throughout with a regard for your 
father’s reputation which few men 
would have shown ?” 

“JI should think more kindly of 
him and his legacy certainly, if such 
a thing were possible.” 

‘Tt is possible ; and, as I said before, 
it is best in all things to have the 
naked, undisguised truth. I would have 
told you long ago if Marsden hadn’t 


given it me in confidence. But now 
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I feel that respect for his memory 
demands the removal of false impres- 
sions. Indeed, I never approved of 
his concealing the real facts. They 
would have been painful to you, of 
course; they must be painful now 
—worse luck to it—but if it hadn’t 
been for that idiotic sentimentality of 
poor Marsden’s you would have for- 
gotten the trouble by this time.” 

Belle, with a sudden fear, the sort 
of immature knowledge of the end to 
come Which springs up with the first 
hint of bad tidings, put out her hand 
entreatingly. “If there is anything 
to tell, please tell it me at once.” 

“Don't look so scared, my poor 
Belle. Come, sit down quietly, and I 
will explain it all. For it is best you 
should not remain under a wrong im- 
pression, especially now, when,—when 
so much depends on your being reason- 
able.” 

So, seated on the sofa beside her 
husband, Belle Stuart listened to the 
real story of her father’s death and 
Philip Marsden’s generosity. ‘Is 
that all?” she asked, when the 
measured voice ceased. It was almost 
the first sign of life she had given. 

“Yes, dear, that is all. And you 
must remember that the trouble is 
past and over,—that no one but we 
two need ever suspect the truth——” 

“The truth!” Belle looked at him 
with eyes in which dread was still the 
master. 

“And he was not accountable for 
his actions, not in any way himself at 
the time,” he continued. 

With a sudden sharp cry she turned 
from him to bury her face in the sofa 
cushions. Not himself at the time! 
Had he ever been himself? Never, 
never! How could a dishonoured, 
drunken gambler, dying by his own 
act, have been, even for a moment, 
the faultless father of her girlish 
dreams! And was that the only 
mistake she had made; or was the 
world nothing but a lie? Was there 


no truth in it at all, not even in her 
own feelings? 
‘*T am so sorry to have been obliged 
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to give you pain,” said her husband, 
laying his hand on her shoulder. 
* But it is always best to have the 
truth.” 

His words seemed a hideous mockery 
of her thoughts, and she shrank im- 
patiently from his touch. 

*“ You must not be angry with me ; 
it is not my fault,” he urged. 

“Oh, I am not angry with you,” 
she cried, with a petulant ring in her 
voice as she raised herself hastily, and 
looked him full in the face. ‘ Only, 
—if you don’t mind—I would so much 
rather be left alone. I want to think 
it all out by myself,—quite by my- 
self.” 

The hunted look in her eyes escaped 
his want of sympathy, and he gave a 
sigh of relief at her reasonableness. 
“That is a wise little woman,” he re- 
plied, bending down to kiss her more 
than once. “I'll go down the khud 
after those pheasants and won't be 
back till tea. So you will have the 
whole day to yourself. But remember, 
there is no hurry. The only good 
point about a weekly post is that it 
gives plenty of time to consider an 
answer.” 

That, to him, was the great point 
at issue; for her the foundations of 
the deep had suddenly been let loose, 
and she had forgotten the question of 
the legacy. Almost mechanically she 
gave him back his farewell kiss, and 
sat still as a stone till he had left 
the room. Then, impelled by an un- 
controllabie impulse, she dashed across 
to the door and locked it swiftly, 
pausing, with her hand still on the 
key, bewildered, frightened at her own 
act. What had she done! What 
did it mean? Why had her one 
thought been to get away from John, 
to prevent his having part or lot in 
her sorrow? Slowly she unlocked the 
door again, with a half impulse to run 
after him and call him back. But 
instead of this she crept in a dazed 
sort of way to her own room and lay 
down on the bed to think. Of what? 
Of everything under the sun, it seemed 
to her confusion; yet always, when 


she became conscious of any clear 
thought, it had to do, not with her 
father or Philip Marsden, but with 
her own future. Was it possible that 
she had made other mistakes? Was 
it possible that she was not in love 
with John? Why else had she that 
wild desire to get rid of him? The 
very suggestion of such a possibility 
angered her beyond measure. Her 
life, as she had proudly claimed, was 
not a novel; nothing wrong or un- 
dignified, nothing extravagant or un- 
seemly should come into it; and it 
was surely all this not to be in love 
with one’s lawful husband. It was 
bad enough even to have had such a 
suspicion after a bare fortnight of 
wedded life ; it was absurd, ridiculous, 
impossible. So as the day passed on 
all other considerations were gradually 
submerged in the overwhelming neces- 
sity of proving to herself that she and 
John were a most devoted couple. She 
put on a certain tea-gown which her 
lord and master was pleased to com- 
mend ; and she poured out the tea and 
admired the pheasants, to John Raby’s 
great contentment; though in his 
innermost heart he felt a little manly 
contempt for the feminine want of 
backbone which rendered such _plia- 
bility possible. Only once did she 
show signs of the unstilled tempest of 
thought which lay beneath her calm 
manner. It was when, later on in the 
evening during their nightly game of 
écarté, he complimented her on some 
coup, remarking that her skill seemed 
inherited. Then she started as if the 
cards she was handling had stung her, 
and her face flushed crimson with 
mingled pain and resentment ; yet in 
her homeless life she had necessarily 
learned betimes the give and take re- 
quired in most human _ intercourse. 
The fact was that already (though she 
knew it not) her husband was on his 
trial, and she could no longer treat 
his lightest word or look with the 
reasonable allowances she would have 
accorded to a stranger. A man is 
seldom foolish enough to expect per- 
fection in a wife; a woman from her 
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babyhood is taught to find it in her 
husband, and brought up to believe 
that the deadliest sin a good woman 
can commit is to see a spotin her sun. 
She may be a faithful wife, a kindly 
companion, a veritable helpmate ; but 
if the partner of her joys and sorrows 
is not, for her, the incarnation of all 
manly virtues, or at least the man she 
would have chosen out of all the world, 
her marriage must be deemed a failure. 

Belle, confused yet resentful, lay 
awake long after her husband slept 
the sleep of the selfish, Her slow 
tears wetted her own pillow quietly, 
decorously, lest they might disturb the 
Great Mogul’s slumbers. Yet she 
could scarcely have told why the tears 
came at all, for a curious numbness 
was at her heart. Even the thought 
of her dead father had already lost its 
power to give keen pain, and she was 
in a vague way shocked at the ease 
with which her new knowledge fitted 
into the old. The fact being that, now 
she dared to look it full in the face 
without reservation, the loving com- 
passion, the almost divine pity which 
had been with her ever since the day 
when poor Dick had first opened her 
eyes to the feet of clay, seemed no 
stranger but a familiar friend. Then 
Philip Marsden! Dwell as she might 
on her own ingratitude, his kindness 
seemed too good a gift to weep over ; 
and again she stretched out her hands 
into the darkness, as she had done on 
the night when her anger had risen 
hot against the man she misjudged, 
but this time it was to call to him 
with a very passion of repentance : 
“Friend, I will take this gift aiso. 
In this at least you shall have your 
way.” 

‘By George, Belle!” said John 
Raby next morning, when with dark 
circles round her eyes she told him that 
she had made up her mind to take 
the legacy without demur, “you are 
simply a pearl of women for sense. I 
prophesy we shall be as happy as the 
day is long, always.” 

And Belle said she hoped so too. 
But when he fell to talking joyously 
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of the coming comforts of sweet reason- 
ableness and thirty thousand pounds in 
the life that was just beginning for 
them, her thoughts were busy with 
schemes for spending some at. least of 
the legacy in building a shrine of good 
deeds to the memory of her friend,— 
surely the best friend a woman ever 
had. She was bound by her nature to 
idealise some one, and the dead man 
was an easier subject than the living 
one. 


CHAPTER XY. 


Mvrcuus Aumap, with nothing on 
but a waist-cloth, his high narrow 
forehead bedewed with the sweat 
which ran down his hollow cheeks 
like tear-diops, was fanning the flame 
of his own virtue with windy words 
in the dark outhouse which he desig- 
nated the editor’s room. Four square 
yards of court beyond constituted the 
printing office of the “ Jehad,” a bi- 
weekly paper of extreme views on every 
topic under the sun. For the proprietors 
of “The Light of Islam” having a 
wholesome regard to the expense of 
libels, had dispensed with the young 
man’s eloquence as being too fervid 
for safety. So, Heaven knows by 
what pinching and paring, by what 
starvation-point of self-denial, the boy 
had saved and scraped enough to buy 
a wretched, rotten handpress, and two 
used-up lithographic stones. With 
these implements, and a heart and 
brain full of the fierce fire of his con- 
quering race, he set to work with the 
utmost simplicity to regenerate man- 
kind in general, and the Government 
of India in particular, by disseminat- 
ing the smudged results of his labours 
on the poor old press among his fellow- 
subjects ; for the most part, it is to 
be feared, free, gratis, and for nothing. 

Something there was infinitely 
pathetic about it all; especially on 
the days when, with the look of a 
St. Sebastian in his young face, the 
lad could stay his hard labour for 
a while, and rest himself by folding 
the flimsy sheets within the orthodox 
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green wrapper where a remarkably 
crooked crescent was depicted as sur- 
rounded by the beams of the rising 
sun. False astronomy, but excellent 
sentiment! Then there was the ad- 
dressing for the post. Most of the 
packets bore the inscription bearing ; 
but one, chosen with care, and cun- 
ningly corrected with a deft pen, 
never failed to carry the requisite 
stamp above the quaint address: 7'o 
my respectable and respected father, 
Khan Mahommed Lateef Khan, in the 
house of the Khan of Khurtpore, Sudr 
Bazaar, Foizapore. Which is much 
as though one should address a Prince 
of the Blood to Tottenham Court 
Road. 

Then, with the precious parcels in 
his arms, and one copy in his bosom, 
he would joyfully lock the door above 
which “Press of the Jehid News- 
paper’ was emblazoned in English, 
and make his way to some cheap cook- 
house, where, in honour of the ocea- 
sion, he would purchase a farthing’s 
worth of fried stuff to eat with his 
dry dough cakes. Thereafter he would 
repair to the steps of a mosque, or to 
one of the shady wells which still 
linger in the heart of cities in India, 
in order to discuss his own views and 
writings with a group of young men 
of his own age. For in that large 
town, with its strange undercurrents 
of new thoughts and aims underlying 
the steady stream of humanity towards 
the old beliefs, Murghub Ahmad was 
not without his audience, nor even his 
following. He had the sometimes 
fatal gift, greater than mere eloquence, 
of leading the minds of his hearers 
blindfold by some strange charm of 
voice and personality ; and when, as 
often happened, discussion took the 
form of harangue, the slow-gathering, 
stolid crowd used to wake up into 
muttered approbation as the familiar 
watchwords of their faith were pre- 
sented to them in new and bewildering 
forms. 

It was the eve of Mohurrim, the 
great feast and fast of orthodox and un- 
orthodox Mahommedans ; an occasion 


which claimed more zeal than usual 
from the young reformer. On the 
morrow the paper shrines of the dead 
Hussan and Hussain, which were now 
being prepared in many a quiet court- 
yard, would be borne through the 
streets in triumph, followed by excited 
crowds of the faithful. And, as some- 
times happens, it was Dussarah-tide 
also, and the Hindus held high festival 
as well as the Mahommedans. A simple 
thing enough to Western minds, ac- 
customed to the idea of wide thorough- 
fares and religious toleration ; a very 
different affair in the tortuous bye- 
ways of a native town, and among the 
ancient antagonisms. It was critical at 
the best of times, and this year doubly, 
trebly so, for with the newly-granted 
franchise of municipal government, 
the richer Hindus out-numbered the 
Mahommedans in the committee which 
had power to direct the route open to 
each procession. So the cry of 
favouritism went forth, and as the 
gaudy paper streamers were being 
gummed to the frail bamboo frames, 
many a dark face grew darker with 
determination to carry the sacred 
symbol where he chose; yea, even 
into the midst of the eursed idol-wor- 
shipping crew, despite all the muni- 
cipal committees and fat, bribing 
usurers in the world. 

The “ Jehad” was full of sublime 
wrath and valiant appeals for justice 
to high Heaven, because a certain 
connecting alley between two of the 
big bazaars had been closed to the 
Mahommedans and given to the 
Hindus. True, another and equally 
convenient connection had been allowed 
the former; but for many years past 
the procession of tdzzias had struggled 
through that particular alley, and the 
innovation was resented as an insult. 
Kast and west, mankind is made 
the same way. It was astonishing 
how many imperious demands on the 
resources of Providence this trivial 
change aroused in Murghub Ahmad. 
He called for justice, merey, and 
religious freedom, for the stars as 
wituess, for the days of Akbar. On 











the other hand, a rival print with 
an unpronounceable title, clamoured 
for Bikramijeet, the hero-king of old, 
for Hindu independence and _ the 
sword. KEither faction, it may be 
observed, asked for those things in 
others of which they had least them- 
selves, after the way of factions all 
over the world. 

Thus many a quarterstaff was being 
diligently whittled that evening, and 
down in the butchers’ quarter even 
deadlier weapons were being talked of 
openly by its inhabitants, the most 
truculent of all the mixed races and 
trades with which rulers have to deal. 
John Raby, doing his judicial work 
in the big court-house outside the 
town, felt, with that sharp, half-cun- 
ning perception of concealed things 
which he possessed so pre-eminently, 
that there was mischief brewing, and 
drove round by the executive official’s 
house in order to tell him so, The 
latter assured him that the newly- 
elected municipal committee were fully 
alive to the necessity for precautions ; 
whereat the young man shrugged his 
shoulders and said he was glad to hear 
it. He mentioned it casually to Belle 
with a sneer, which he did not allow 
himself in public, at the crass stupidity 
of needlessly setting race against race 
by premature haste to confer the 
blessings of vestrydom on India. And 
delle agreed, since, even with the 
limited experience of the past year, 
she had learnt a sort of reverence for 
the old ways, which seem so irredeem- 
ably bad to the unsympathetic philan- 
thropy of the West. 

For a whole year had passed since the 
fateful letter announcing the legacy 
had come to disturb the foundations of 
her world. It had had surprisingly 
little effect on her, chietly because she 
was determined that her life must run 
in one ordered groove. There must be 
no mistake or fiasco, nothing but what 
she considered decent, orderly, vir- 
tuous. Uninteresting, no doubt ; but 
it is nevertheless true that a very 
large number of women are born 
into the world with an unhesitating 
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preference for behaving nicely ; women 
who can no more help being long- 
suffering, cheerful, and self-forgetful, 
than they can help being the children 
of their parents. Her husband’s clear 
sight had early seen the expediency 
of concealing from her the radical 
difference between her view of life 
and his own. He even felt pleased 
she should think as she did; it was 
so much safer, and more ladylike. 
In his way he grew to be very fond 
of her, and there was scarcely any 
friction between them, since, moved 
by a certain gratitude for the change 
her money had wrought in his pros- 
pects, he gave her free play in every- 
thing that did not interfere with his 
settled plans. Half the said money 
was already invested in Shunker Das’s 
indigo concern, and John Raby was 
only awaiting its assured success to 
throw up his appointment and go 
openly into trade; but of this Belle 
knew nothing. She had money 
enough and to spare for all her wishes, 
and that was sufficient for her; in- 
deed, on the whole, she was happy in 
the larger interests of her new life. 
The tragic, poverty-stricken, yet con- 
tented lives of the poor around her 
had a strange fascination for the girl, 
and the desire to see and understand 
all that went to make up the pitiful 
sum-total of their pleasures, led her 
often, on her solitary morning rides 
(for John was an incurable sluggard) 
through the alleys and bazaars of the 
great city. In the latter, the people 
knowing in a dim way that she was 
the judge-sahib’s wife, would sa/aam 
artificially, but in the back streets 
both women and children smiled on 
her, much to her unreasoning content. 

So the morning after her husband’s 
sarcasm over the mistakes of his 
seniors, she determined, in the confi- 
dence of ignorance, to see something 
of the processions ; and with this in 
tention she found herself about seven 
o'clock in the outskirts of the town. 
Here the deserted appearance of the 
streets beguiled her into pushing on 
and on, until close to the big mosque 
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a blare of conches, and the throbbing 
of ceaseless drums mingled with cries, 
warned her of an advancing proces- 
sion. Wishing to watch it unobserved, 
she turned her horse into a side alley 
and waited. 

As in all countries, a rabble of 
boys, sprung Heaven knows whence, 
formed the advance guard. Behind 
them came an older, yet more mis- 
chievous crowd of men flourishing 
quarterstaves and shouting “ Hussan ! 
Hussain!” Next emerged into the 
square a swaying, top-heavy fazzia, 
looking every instant as though it 
must shake to pieces, and behind it 
more quarterstaves and more tazzias, 
more shouts and more dark faces, 
streaming on and on to overflow into 
the square, until the procession formed 
a part only of the great crowd. So ab- 
sorbed was she in watching the swoop- 
ing out of each successive tazzia, like 
some gay-plumaged bird from the intri- 
cate windings of the way beyond, that 
she failed to notice the current settling 
towards her until the vanguard of 
urchins was almost at her horse’s 
hoofs. Then she recognised the dis- 
concerting fact that she had taken 
refuge in the very path of the pro- 
cession. Turning to escape by re- 
treat, she saw the further end of the 
alley blocked by a similar crowd ; 
only that here the shouts of “Dhurm/! 
Dhurm! Durga dei! Gunga (the 
faith, the faith! the goddess Durga! 
Ganges !)” told of Hindu fanaticism. 

She was, in fact, in the very alley 
which both sides claimed as their own. 
Bewildered, yet not alarmed, for her 
ignorance of religious ecstasy made 
her presuppose deference, she turned 
her hor** once more, and rode towards 
the advancing fazzias at a foot’s-pace. 
The look of the crowd as she neared it 
was startling, but the ery of “ Jehdd / 
Jehdd ! Death to the infidel !”’ seemed 
too incredible for fear; and eve the 
latter came with the conviction that 
not even for a’ judge-sahib’s mem 
would the stream slacken, a young 
man, his gaunt face encircled by a 
high green turban, rushed to the front 
and seized her horse by the bridle. 


“No words! Dismount yourself 
from steed and follow your preserver. 
We war not with women.” The effect 
of these stilted words uttered in tones 
of intense excitement was somehow 
ludicrous. ‘Smile not! Be nimble, 
I entreat. Unhorse yourself, and fol- 
low, follow me.”’ 

The vision of a hideous leering face 
leading the quarterstaves decided her 
on complying. The next instant she 
felt herself hastily thrust into a dark 
entry, and ere the door closed, heard 
a scream of terrified rage from her 
horse, as some one cut it over the 
flank with his staff. The outrage 
made her temper leap up fiercely, and 
she felt inclined to confront the of- 
fender; but before she could reach 
the door it was shut and hasped in 
her face. 

Then the desire to escape from 
darkness and see—see something, no 
matter what—possessed her, and she 
groped round for some means of exit. 
Ah! a flight of steep steps, black as 
pitch, narrow, broken; she climbed 
up, and up, till a grating in the wall 
shed a glimmer of light on the wind- 
ing stair; up further, till she emerged 
on a baleony overlooking the street, 
whence she could see far into the 
alley on one side and into the square 
on the other. Beneath her feet lay 
a small empty space edged by the 
opposing factions hurrying into col- 
lision. 

“Give way! Give way, idolaters ! 
Hussan! Hussain! /uteh Mahommed 
(Victory of Mahommed),” yelled the 
tazzia-bearers. 

“Jai, Jai, Durga Devi, dejai! 
Give way, killers of kine,” shouted 
the Hindus. 

For an instant or two Belle’s horse, 
hemmed in by the advancing crowds, 
kept the peace by clearing a space 
between them with head and heels; 
then, choosing the least alarming pro- 
cession, it charged the Hindus, break- 
ing their ranks, as maddened by 
terror it plunged and bit. Only for 
a moment, however, for the packed 
mass of humanity closing in round it, 
held it harmless as in a vice. 
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“The charger of Pertap!’’! cried a 
huge rice husker with ready wit, as 
he leapt to the saddle, and, coming 
rather to grief over the crutches, 
raised a roar of derision from the other 
side. He scowled dangerously. “Come 
on, brothers!” he cried, digging his 
heels viciously into the trembling, 
snorting beast. ‘Down with the 
cursed slayers of kine. This is Durga- 
ji's road,— Dhurm! Dhurm!” 

* Hussan,— Hussain !” 

Then the dull thud of heavy blows 
seemed to dominate the war of words, 
and business began in earnest as a 
Mahommedan, caught behind the ear, 
fell in his tracks. It was not much 
of a fight as yet, for in that narrow 
street the vast majority of the crowd 
could do nothing but press forward 
and thus jam activity into still smaller 
space, until the useless sticks were 
thrown aside, and the combatants 
went at each other tooth and nail, but 
unarmed, So they might have fought 
out the wild-beast instinct of fighting, 
but for the fact that the Hindus, with 
commendable foresight, had headed 
their procession by athletes, the Ma- 
hommedans by enthusiasts. So, inch 
by inch, surging and swaying, yelling, 
cursing. yet doing comparatively little 
harm, the combatants drifted towards 
the square until the wider outlet 
allowed a larger number of the Ma- 
hommedans to come into play, and thus 
reverse the order of affairs. Once 
more the fazzias, surrounded by their 
supporters, carried the lane, and swept 
back the red-splashed figure of Durga 
amidst yells of religious fury. So the 
battle raged more in words than blows. 
Belle, indeed, had begun to feel her 
bounding pulses steady with the recog- 
nition that, beyond a few black eyes 
and broken heads, no harm had been 
done, when a trivial incident changed 
the complexion of affairs in an instant 

The foremost fazzia, which had 
borne the brunt of conflict and come 
up smiling after many a repulse, lost 
balance, toppled over, and went to 
pieces, most likely from the inherent 

1 A celebrated white charger of a Rajpoot 
prince ; an eastern Bucephalus, 
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weakness of its architecture. The 
result was startling. A sudden wave 
of passion swept along the Mahommedan 
line, and as a young man sprang to 
the pilaster of the mosque steps and 
harangued the crowd, every face set- 
tled into a deadly desire for revenge. 

“Kill! Kill! Kill the idolaters— 
Jehad! Jehad !””—the ery of religious 
warfare rang in an instant from lip to 
lip. And now from behind came a 
fresh burst of enthusiasm, as a body of 
men naked to the waist pushed their 
way towards the front with ominous 
glint of sunlight on steel as they 
fought fiercely for place. 

“Room! Room for the butchers ! 
Kill! Kill! Let them bleed ! let them 
bleed !”’ 

The shout overbore the high ringing 
voice of the preacher, but Belle, watch- 
ing with held breath, saw him wave 
his hand towards the lane. Slowly, 
unwillingly at first, the crowd gave 
way ; then more rapidly until a roar 
of assent rose up. ‘* The butchers, the 
butchers ! Kill! Kill!” 

Belle gasped, and held tight to the 
railing, seeing nothing more but the 
tide of strife beneath her very feet. 
Red knives, gleaming no _ longer, 
straining hands, and every now and 
again a gurgle and a human head dis- 
appearing to be trodden under foot. 
Heaven knows how weapons come in 
such scenes as these,—from the houses, 
—passed to the front by willing hands 
—snatched from unwilling foes who 
fall. In a second it was knife 
against knife, murder against murder. 
“ Durga! Durga devi! Destroy! De- 
stroy!” ‘“Hussau! Hussain! Kill! 
Kill!” Then suddenly, the rattle of 
musketry at the far end of the square, 
where, cut off from the actual conflict 
by an impenetrable crowd, a strange 
scene had been going on unobserved. 
Two or three mounted Englishmen 
unarmed, but sitting cool and square 
on their horses at the head of a com- 
pany of Mihommedan and Hindu 
sepoys who stood cheek by jowl, 
calm, apparently indifferent, their car- 
bines still smoking from the recent 
discharge. About them was a curious 
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stillness, broken only by the sound 
of more disciplined feet coming along 
at the double. A glint of red coats 
appears just behind, and then a police- 
officer, the sunlight gleaming on 
his silver buckles, gallops along the 
edge of the rapidly clearing space, 
laying about him with the flat of his 
sword, while yellow-trousered con- 
stables, emerging Heaven knows from 
what safe shelter, dive in among the 
people, whacking vigorously with the 
traditional truncheon of the West. A 
rapid order to the sepoys, an instant 
of marking time as the company forms, 
then quick march through an un- 
resisting crowd. As they near the 
combatants a few brickbats are 
thrown: there is one free fight over 
the preacher; and then the great 
mass of mankind falls once more into 
atoms, each animated by the instinet 
of self-preservation. Five minutes 
more, and the processions have gone 
on their appointed ways, with the loss 
of some chosen spirits, while the 
ghastly results are being hurried away 
by fatigue-parties recruited from the 
bystanders. 

“Only one round of blank cartridge,” 
remarked John Raby, as the Deputy 
Commissioner rode forward ruefully 
to inspect the damage. “Ten minutes 
more, and it wouldn't have been so 
easy, for the fighting would have 
reached the square, and once a man 
begins—Great God! what’s that?” 

He was out of the saddle staring at 
a horse that was trying to stagger 
from the gutter to its feet. Perhaps in 
all his life he had never felt such 
genuine passion as then; certainly 
Belle was never so near to loving her 
husband as when she saw the awful 
fear come into his face at the sight 
of the riderless steed. She had been 
waiting for him to come nearer 
before calling for assistance, and now 
the thought of her past danger and 
its meaning almost choked her voice. 
“Tm not hurt! Oh, John! I’m not 
hurt,” she cried, stretching her hands 
towards him. 

He looked up to see her on the 
balcony, and his relief, as it often does, 


brought a momentary resentment. 
** Belle! What the devil I mean, 





why are you here?” 

Now that it was all over, she felt 
disagreeably inclined to cry ; but some- 
thing in his voice roused her pride and 
urged her to make light of what had 
happened, and so avoid being still more 
conspicuous. “I'll come down and 
explain,” she replied with an effort. 

“Wait! I'll be with you in a mo- 
ment. ‘Which is the door?” As 
he paused to kiss her before helping 
her down the dark stair, Belle passed 
the happiest moment of her married 
life. Physically and morally she felt 
crushed by the scenes she had wit- 
nessed, and his calm, half-callous 
strength seemed a refuge indeed. 

“ Not across the square,” whispered 
the police-officer, as he was about to 
take her the shortest route. ‘ That 
poor brute must be shot.” 

John Raby raised his eyebrows a 
little, but took the hint. Women 
were kittle cattle to deal with, even 
the best of them like Belle. Who, 
for instance, would have thought of 
any one with a grain of sense getting 
into such a position? Underneath 
all his kindness lay a certain irritation 
at the whole business, which he could 
not quite conceal. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


BeLuE, recovering from the shock 
healthily, looked for a like forgetful- 
ness in her husband, but was disap- 
pointed. “There is nothing to make 
such a fuss about, John,” she said, when 
aday or two brought no cessation of 
his regret at her having been mixed 
up in sucha scene. “It hasn't hurt 
me, you see; and as for the notoriety, 
people will soon forget all about it.” 

‘** At any rate it shows you that I 
was right in saying that the philan- 
thropical dodge doesn’t do in the wife 
of an official,” he replied moodily. 
“A thing like that might do a man a 
lot of harm.” 

*“T can’t see how; besides, there 
isn’t much philanthropy in watching 
men—QOh, John! don’t let us talk of 
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it any more. It makes me feel ill; | 
want to forget all about it.” 

“But you can’t. I don’t want to 
be disagreeable, Belle ; but have you 
ever considered that there must be a 
trial, and that you, as an eye-witness, 
must——” 

She turned pale, and clutched the 
arm of her chair nervously. 

“No! I see you haven’t,—that’s 
always the way with women. They 
want all the fun of the fair without 
the responsibility. The ring-leaders 
will be tried for their lives of course ; 
eight of the poor beggars were killed, 
and two more are dying, so they must 
hang some one. You had a box-seat, 
so to speak, and are bound to give 
your evidence.” 

“But I could only see the tops 
of their heads. I couldn’t possibly 
recognise——” 

* You must have seen and heard 
that fool of a preacher, my dear child. 
That’s the worst of it; if you hadn’t 
studied the language it would have 
been different. As I said before, it 
all comes of taking what you call an 
interest in the people. I don’t see 
how you are to get out of being called 
on for evidence, and I tell you honestly 
I'd have given pounds to prevent you 
putting yourself in such a position. 
[t may mean more than you think.” 

“But I couldn’t give evidence 
against that boy,” said Belle in a 
very low voice. ‘I told you, John, 
I thought it was he who,—who——”’ 

“Tt doesn’t matter a straw if he 
did help you. The question is, if he 
excited the crowd. Of course }.e did, 
and with your predilection for abstract 
truth, you would say so, I suppose, 
even if it was,—well, unwise.” 

* What,—what would the punish- 
ment be ?”’ she asked after a pause. 

He looked at her with unfeigned 
surprise. “ Really, Belle! you surely 
see that some one must be hanged? 
The question is, who?” 

** But he used such long words.”’ 

He had been quarrelling with a 
cigarette during the conversation, and 
now threw it away impatiently. “ You 
are certainly a very ingenuous person, 


Belle. On the whole, perhaps you had 
better stick to the truth. You couldn’t 
manage anything else satisfactorily.” 

“Of course I shall stick to the 
truth, John,” she replied hotly. 

“Well, I don’t want to be dis- 
agreeable, you know; but in your 
place I shouldn’t, and that’s a fact.” 

“Why?” she asked, in a startled 
voice. 

*“ For many reasons. To begin with, 
the boy comes of decent folk ; Marsden 
used to swear by the father. There 
were three brothers in the regiment, 
and one of them saved the Major’s 
life, or something of that sort. Why, 
Belle, what’s the matter ?”’ 

She had risen, and was now fain to 
catch at his outstretched hand to 
steady herself. Why, she scarcely 
knew ; finding the only explanation 
in an assertion, made as much for her 
own edification as his, that her nerves 
must be out of order. 

“ Nerves!” he echoed, as he placed 
her with half contemptuous kindness 
in his chair, and brought her a scent- 
bottle. ‘Tl tell you what it is, dear, 
no woman should have both nerves 
and conscience. It’s too much for one 
frail human being. It is no use my 
advising you to forget all about this 
wretched business, or to suppress the 
disagreeable parts ; and yet, in your 
place, I should do both.” 

“Oh, John!” 

“Yes, I should, from a sense of 
duty,—to myself first, and then to 
society. What will be gained by hang. 
ing that blatant windbag of a boy?” 

Murghub Ahmad, who, in his cell 
awaiting trial, was meanwhile com- 
forting himself with the belief that 
the fate of nations depended on his 
life or death, would no doubt have re- 
sented this opinion bitterly. Yet it 
was all too true. The evil lay much 
further back than the utterance of the 
half-realised words which had poured 
from his lips like oil on the flame. 
He had said things as wild, as sub- 
versive of the law, dozens of times 
before, and nothing had happened ; 
no one had taken any notice of it. 
And now! The boy buried his face 
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in his hands, and tried to think if he 
was glad or sorry for martyrdom. 

Mahomed Lateef, stern and indig- 
nant, hurried‘ from far Faizapore to 
see his Benjamin, and in the sight of 
the pale half-starved -face forgot his 
anger, and pledged his last remaining 
credit to engage an English lawyer for 
his son’s defence. And then he girt 
his old sword about him, counted over 
the precious parchments of olden days, 
and the still more precious scraps of 
modern note-paper which were all that 
was left to his honour, and thus armed 
set off to see the big Lord sahib at 
Simla. He came back looking years 
older, to await, as they bade him, the 
usual course of law and order, 

So it came to pass that as her 
husband had foretold, Belle found 
herself one day saying in a low voice: 
‘*T heard him call on the people to 
fight. I saw him wave his hand 
towards the Hindus.” 

“ You mean,—pray be careful Mrs. 
Raby, for it is a point of great im- 
portance—that, as the butchers were 
coming up, you saw the prisoner wave 
them on to the conflict ¢”’ 

“TI cannot say if that was his 
intention. I saw him wave his 
hand.” 

** As they were passing !”’ 

“ As they were passing.” 

“Should you say,—-I mean, .did it 
give you the impression that he was 
encouraging them, urging them on!” 

Belle Raby, before she answered, 
looked across the court at the boy, 
then at her husband, who with a 
slight frown, sat twiddling a pen at 
the Government Advocate’s table. ‘ It 
did. I think it would have given that 
impression to any one who saw it.” 
And with these words every one knew 
the case was virtually at an end so far 
as Murghub Ahmad was concerned. 

“Roman matrons are not in it,” 
thought John Raby as he flung the 
pen from him impatiently ; “and yet 
she will regret it all her life, and 
wonder if she didn’t make a mistake, 
or tell an untruth, to the end of her 
days. O Lord, I'm glad I wasn’t 
born a woman! They won't hang him, 


if that’s any consolation to you, my 
dear,” he said as they drove home ; 
“though upon my word, it isn’t your 
fault if they don’t. I’m beginning to 
be a bit afraid of you, Belle. Your 
conscientiousness would run me out 
of that commodity in a week; but 
I suppose some people are born that 
way.” 

The fresh wind blew in her face, 
the sun was shining, the little squirrels 
skipping over the road. The memory 
of that drive to her father’s funeral 
returned to her sharply with a sort of 
dim consciousness that something else 
in her life was dying, and would have 
to be buried away decently ere long. 
“ Why didn’t you tell me before that 
he would not be hanged?” she asked 
in a dull voice. 

“Why? For many reasons. For one, 
I thought you might be more merci- 
ful, and.—but there’s an end of it! 
They'll give him fourteen years over 
in the Andamans. By George, the 
boy will learn that the tongue is a 
two-edged sword! Pity he wasn’t 
taught it before.” 

Perhaps it was. At all events Ma- 
homed Lateef, his father, went back to 
his sonless house with a vague sense of 
injustice not to be lost this side the 
grave, and a palsied shake of his head 
only to be stilled by death. Not to 
stay there long, however, for he was 
ousted even from that dull refuge by 
the necessity for selling it in order 
to redeem his pledges. So he flitted 
drearily to his last hold on life. A 
scrap of land between the Indus and 
the sand-hills, where, if the river ran 
high, the flooding water raised a crop, 
and if not the tiller must starve,—or 
go elsewhere ; if only to the six feet 
of earth all men may claim whereon 
to sow the seed for a glorious resur- 
rection. 

About a month after the trial John 
Raby came home from office, not 
exactly in a bad temper, but in that 
cynical, contemptuously-patient frame 
of mind which Belle began to see 
meant mischief to the hero-worship 
she still insisted on yielding to her 
husband. 
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“I’ve brought you something to 
read,” he said coolly, laying a news- 
paper on the table and taking up the 
cup of tea she had poured out for 
him. ‘As that unfortunate trial has 
led to this premature disclosure, I 
think it only fair to ask you what 
you would rather I did in the matter. 
Honestly, I don’t mucheare. Of course 
I would rather have had a little more 
time ; but as the native papers have 
got hold of the business I’m quite 
ready, if you prefer it, to throw up 
my appointment to-morrow. However, 
read it,—on the second page I think— 
and skip the adjectives.” 

“ Well?” he asked, as after a time 
she laid down the newspaper, and 
stared at him in a bewildered sort of 
way. ‘‘The main facts are true, if 
that is what you mean. I was lucky 
enough to hit on that indigo business ; 
it will pay cent per cent if properly 
worked.” 

“1 thought,” she replied in a tone- 
less voice, ‘that it was against,—the 
rules.”’ 

** Exactly so: but you see I haven't 
the slightest intention of remaining in 
the service. I never had, if once I 
got an opportunity, and I’ve got it.” 

“ But the rules?” 

* Bother the rules! Iam not going 
to buy a pig in a poke to please 
propriety. That part of it is done, 
and I think it is always best to let 
by-gones be by-gones. If you like 
me to send in my papers today, I'll 
do it; if not I shall hang on for a 
time, and defy them. Why should one 
lose twelve hundred a month for an 
idea? I do my work quite as well as 
I did, and there won’t be any necessity 
for personal supervision down in 
Saudaghar till next spring. But as I 
said before, if you have scruples, 
why, you brought the money, and I’m 
deeply grateful, [ assure you. Don’t 
look seared, my dear ; I'll insure my 
life if you are thinking of the pension 
of a civilian’s widow !”’ 

* Don’t laugh, John ; I can’t stand 
it. Have any more of the native 


” 


papers been writing,—things like 
that!” And she shivered a little as 
she spoke. 

‘* No, that’s the first ; but the others 
will follow suit. They were desperately 
indignant about the Mohurrim riot. 
That is why | wanted i“ 

Belle stood up, and stretched her 
hands out appealingly to her husband, 
“ Don’t say it. Oh, please don’t say it ! 
You don’t,—you can’t mean it!” 

He came across to her, taking her 
handsin his. ‘ That’s not consistent, 
Belle ; you’re always for having the 
truth. I do mean it. What harm 
would you have done to anybody by 
toning down what you saw? For the 
matter of that, what harm have I 
done to any one by investing money in 
indigo? None, absolutely none! How- 
ever, it is no use talking about it; we 
should never agree ; people seldom do 
on these points. But you ought to 
know by this time that I never mean 
to hurt your feelings in any way. So 
which is it to be,—dignity or 
impudence ?”’ 

And Belle, as he kissed her, felt 
helpless. It was like being smothered 
in a feather bed, all softness and 
suffocation. 

“Well, Pm waiting. Am I not 
a model husband? Now don’t begin 
to cry when it’s all over; perhaps 
it is best as it is, for I shall have 
to build you a house, Belle. Think of 
that ; a house of your very own! And 
look here, you can go in for doing good 
to your heart’s content when you are 
no longer the wife of an official. Cheer 
up! There’s a good time coming, 
and you have to decide if it’s to come 
now, or next spring.” 

‘How can you ask?” she said, 
breaking from him hurriedly, to walk 
up and down the room, twisting her 
fingers nervously. ‘We must go,— 
go at once.” 

“Very well. It’s a little hasty ; 
but remember it’s your doing, not 
mine ; and for goodness’ sake, you 
poor little conscience-stricken soul, 
don’t cry at getting your own way.” 





(To be continued.) 
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